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Capsules 
of the NEWS... 


Party Line: & “party line” 
stethoscope that_ will allow as 
many as four MDs to listen in 
on a patient’s chest sounds at 
the same time soon will be avail- 
able. It is transistorized to am- 
plify sounds 10,000 times. 


Drug Samples: A Chicagoan 
has admitted being engaged for 
25 years in the business of buy- 
ing drug samples from some 100 
MDs and reselling them to five 
drug stores. Legality of the op- 
eration is being checked. 


Investments: Municipal and 
State bonds usually are regarded 
as best paying bond investments 
for persons in high tax brackets 
because interest is tax free. Only 
capital gain is taxed. But Treas- 
ury securities now are down far 
enough so capital gain available 
on them, if held to maturity, is 
attractive to high-bracket tax- 
payers. And most Treasury se- 
curities held at time of death 
can be applied at par to payment 
of estate taxes, regaidless of 
purchase price or market value 
when so used. 


Cancer Study: General Motors 
Corp. has given Sloan-Kettering 
Institute $50,000 for studies to 
determine whether there is any 
relationship between automotive 
exhaust gases and cancer. Auto 
industry has spent more than $5 
million in last five years on re- 
search involving car exhaust. 


Bad Debts: When MD or any 
taxpayer makes loan and debt 
later becomes uncollectible, then 
bad debt deduction is allowed 
by Internal Revenue Service. 
However, MD’s long overdue ac- 
counts receivable for services 
rendered to patients may not be 
written off as a bad debt if he 
normally reports his income on 
a cash basis, as most doctors do. 


Search & Seizure: U.S. Su- 
preme Court has upheld a Balti- 
more city code which empowers 
health officers, who have cause 
to suspect existence of nuisance 
in any house, to demand entry 
in day-time. 


Diabetic Drug: OBI, newest 
oral diabetic drug, is clearly of 
value in treatment of all types 
of diabetes, Dr. Julius Pomer- 
anze, New York, said in Journal 
of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 


Plastic Bags: Despite nation- 
wide publicity about dangers of 
plastic garment bags, AMA’s 
Committee on Toxicology has 
learned that bags embossed with 
an almost life-sized Santa Claus 
are being offered the Christmas 
trade. 


The Newspaper of American Medicine 


Unifying Function of AMA 
Stressed by Study Group 





TOP SCIENTISTS, MEDICAL EDUCATORS invited by AMA to review its scientific activities, meet 
at Hershey, Pa. In light coat at far end of table is John S. Millis, PhD, president of Western Reserve 
University, _who was chairman of the ad hoc committee. 


Clinical Meeting Designed 
To Help Practicing MDs 


he American Medical Association’s 
1959 Clinical Meeting at Dallas, 
Dec. i-4, wait icaiuie symposia, paiel 
discussions, breakfast roundtables, 
color television, motion pictures, and 
a trans-Atlantic telephone conference. 
all designed to help practicing physi- 
cians. 
The scientific Program ¢ opens at 10 


Pilots’ Health 
Standards Set 


he Federal Aviation Agency this 

month set rigid health standards 
grounding pilots suffering from dia- 
betes requiring drugs for treatment, 
certain heart conditions, and severe 
mental disorders. The rules affect all 
flyers, private as well as commercial. 

The action, recommended by Con- 
gress three years ago, marked the first 
time that detailed health require- 
ments were spelled out for pilots and 
flight crews. However, in the past the 
agency has followed much the same 
standards in ruling on pilots’ physical 
and mental qualifications. 

Physicians’ Role: There was no 
change in the role of physicians. Only 
those designated by the FAA are eligi- 
ble to fill out certificates for commer- 
cial pilots. All licensed physicians are 
qualified to examine private pilots. 
The civil air surgeon has final say on 
licenses. 

Applicants for licenses will be dis- 
qualified if medical history shows: 
“( 1) Diabetes mellitus which requires 
insulin or other hypoglycemic drugs 
for control, (2) Myocardial infarction, 
or (3) Angina pectoris or other evi- 
dence of coronary heart disease which 
the civil air surgeon finds may reason- 
ably be expected to lead to myocardial 
infarction.” 

Disqualifying mental or nervous 
conaitions, according to the new rules, 

(See Pilots, Page 2) 


a.m., Dec. 1, in the Dallas Memorial 
Auditorium and will close at nooe, 
Dec: 4. 

Addresses by Dr. Louis Orr, presi- 
dent of AMA; Dr. Franklin W. Yeager. 
president of the Texas Medical Assn.; 
Dr. Stanley P. Reimann, chairman. 
AMA's Council on Scientific Assembly. 
and Dr. Floyd A. Norman, president, 
Dallas County Medical Society, will 
be featured in the opening meeting. 

Space Medicine: That program also 
will include ‘The Role of Medicine in 
the Space Age,” by Dr. Hubertus 
Strughold, professor of space medi- 
cine and advisor for research, School 
of Aviation Medicine, U.S. Air Force, 
Randolph Air Force Base, Tex. 

Approximately 120 scientific exhib- 
its will be on the first floor of the 
Dallas auditorium with access to the 
150 industrial exhibits. 

The 10 breakfast roundtables—at 
7:15 a.m. Dec. 2 and 3—will be at 
Hotel Baker. Each group will be lim- 
ited to 40 people. Tickets at $2.75 
each will be sold as long as they last. 

Breakfast Meetings: Subjects for the 
breakfast sessions are: Newer drugs 
and research; diagnosis and treatment 
of non-rheumatoid arthritis; airborne 
infections; metabolic changes in the 
injured and burned patient; indica- 
tions for and choice of diuretics; se- 
vere and unusual infections; hepatitis; 
problems in growth and development; 
management of bladder neck obstruc- 
tion in children; new methods in 
anesthesiology. 

A special exhibit on fractures again 
will be featured at the Clinical Meet- 
ing. The continuous displays are 
popular exhibits at AMA scientific 
exhibits. 

The color television programs will 
originate at Parkland Memorial Hos- 
pital. The programs are produced in 
cooperation with Smith, Kline & 
French Laboratories, Philadelphia. 
Subjects will include: Studies pre- 
paratory to heart surgery; neurosur- 

(See Meeting, Page 2) 
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he American Medical Association 

was cited as a unifying force 
within medicine and was urged by top 
scientists and medical educators to see 
that its own scientific activities and 
organization are unifying and not di- 
visive. 

The fragmentary nature of AMA’s 
organization was emphasized in re- 
ports and comments made at the Her- 
shey, Pa., conference of the Ad Hoc 
Advisory Committee to Review Scien- 
tific Activities of the AMA. 


Coherence, Unity: AMA is “the 
greatest force within the fabric of 
medicine which is concerned with sup- 
plying a unifying force to be a coun- 
ter-action to those forces which divide 
medicine itself,” said John S. Millis, 
PhD, in summarizing the advisory 
committee's beliefs. 

Dr. Millis, who is president of West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, served as chairman of the advi- 
sory committee. 

“The association . . . has the saruc 
fundamental problem as any organi- 
zation in a free vocietty which en 
deavors in a complex matter, fraught 
with opposing forces, to produce co- 
herence and unity,” Dr. Millis noted. 
“In itself, therefore, it must always 
be conscious of this unifying .. . 
function and in all that it does, pro- 
gram-wise or organization-wise, this 
should be a paramount consideration.” 


Divisive Forces: The advisory com- 
mittee suggested a “philosophy of or- 
ganization for medicine” in which 
AMA would be careful to see that its 
organizational technics “are not divi- 
sive but always unifying.” 

It warned that creation of new divi- 
sions and new councils is “introducing 
additional divisive forces.” 

Dr. Millis listed four other “central 
ideas” which the committee believes 
are relevant for AMA’s Division of 
Scientific Activities. They are: 

e@ People for Medicine: “.. . It is 
difficult... to see how AMA can 
forego a deep concern about the num- 


(See Science, Page 2) 


GP Award 


Nominations for the American 
Medical Association's General 
Practitioner of the Year Award 
must be submitted by Oct. 26. 
The winner will be announced 
Dec. 1 at the opening meeting of 
the House of Delegates at the 
Clinical Meeting in Dallas. 

The nominations are made by 
~state medical societies and the 
award winner is chosen by a 
committee appointed by the 
chairman of AMA's Board of 
Trustees. Societies should mail 
their nominations to Dr. F. J. L. 
Blasingame, executive vice presi- 
dent, AMA, 535 N. Dearborn, 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





26 Unions Study Pla 
To Build Hospital Chain 


N“ York labor unions are consid- 
LN ‘ering establishing their own hos- 
pitals and a medical insurance system 
to compete with Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield 


Science 


Continued from Page 1) 
ber of students coming to 
schools and their quality.” 

AMA must also be concerned with 
providing a sufficient number of prac- 
titioners of medicine and of teachers 
and investigators, Dr. Millis said. 

e@ Education for Medicine: “Unless 
the AMA is as concerned about the sci- 
ence of biology, chemistry, and phys- 
ics, as it is about medicine or surgery, 
then it is neglecting an integral part 
. of the total structure.” 

Responsibility: for medical educa- 


medical 


: tion is fragmentary, Dr. Millis pointed 


: out, with no one in a central position 
to see the entire process. 

e Interprofessional and Intergroup 
* Relations in Medicine: “The physician 
, will continue to be served by the vast 
: array of paramedical groups as he 
tries to improve his efficiency... . 
The relation of the paramedical 
groups... is of prime importance. 
AMA is the one organization that can 
do the most and therefore must carry 
the largest responsibility.” 

Dr. Millis called for a positive ap- 
proach by AMA and said it must in- 
vite the interest and association of the 
paramedical groups. One suggestion 
made was an advisory group of medi- 
cal scientists reporting directly to 
AMA's Board of. Trustees. 

e Inquiry ‘for Medicine: “... I 
would remind you of the evaluative 
function, the continual need for some 
organization to try to distill wisdom 
from information, and knowledge 
from the compilation of statistical 
data. This function is performed mag- 
nificently in the standards maintained 
for the journals but nevertheless it is 
a continuing responsibility.” 

The advisory committee is prepar- 
ing a report of its findings and recom- 
mendations which were reached after 
conferences with AMA officers and 
staff. The Hershey conference was 
held under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Scientific Activities of 
AMA's Board of Trustees. 


n 


Twenty-six unions are represented 
on a special committee studying the 
proposal. The committee was author- 
ized by the New York City Central 
Labor Council. 

Council President Harry A. Van 
Arsdale Jr. said the program might 
eventually include a labor-sponsored 
medical school. 


— Charged: The aim of the 
proposed labor program is to “bring 
medicine closer to the people,” ac- 
cording to a statement issued for the 
special committee. It continued: 

“We have sweatshop health stan- 
dards in our hospitals. They under- 
pay their staffs and underserve their 
patients. They make no accounting 
to the public. Yet we are confronted 
with skyrocketing costs that must be 
paid out of our welfare funds. 

“Blue Cross has gone through the 
motions of providing community rep- 
resentation on its board, but it is a 
farce. Labor is outvoted 5 to 1. The 
program is under the control of big 
business and the hospital administra- 
tors.” 

Hospitals Defended: Two New York 
hospital groups— United Hospital 
Fund and Greater New York Hospital 
Assn.—defended the voluntary hos- 
pitals. UHF Executive Director Grant 
Adams said it was “unfair and inac- 
curate” to say voluntary hospitals do 
not make a public accounting. 

Rejection of the sweatshop charge 
was made by Dr. Arnold A. Karan, 
president of the Greater New York 
Hospital Assn. Dr. Karan added that 
if labor is serious about building a 
hospifal chain, “all I can say is, ‘Wel- 
come to the Deficit Club.’” 


Names in the NEWS 


AMA's Board of Trustees has ap- 
pointed Dr. J. F. Hammond editor 
emeritus of The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, a title to be 
retained during his lifetime. He con- 
tinues as a member of The Journal’s 
staff. 

Dr. Robert T. Stormont, former di- 
rector of AMA's Department of Ther- 
apy and Research, has been named 
a vice president of Vick Chemical ‘Co. 


Meeting... 


(Continued from Page |!) 
gery; orthopedic surgery; dermatol- 
ogy; ophthalmology. 

Trans-Atlantic Conference: Physi- 
cians from the Glasgow, Scotland, di- 
vision of the British Medical Assn. 
will join with AMA physicians in the 
Dec. 3 trans-Atlantic clinico-patho- 
logical conference by telephone. It 
will be at 2:30 p.m. at Dallas, and at 
8:30 p.m. that day in Glasgow. 

A film produced by AMA’s Com- 
mittee on Rehabilitation, Rehabilita- 
tion Adds Life to Years, will be pre- 
miered at 8:30 p.m., Dec. 2, at the 
Baker Hotel. 

A detailed program of the scientific 
program of the 1959 Clinical Meeting 
will be published im the Oct. 17 issue 
of the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association. 


Pilots... 


(Continued from Page !) 

are: “A character or behavior dis- 
order which is sufficiently severe to 
have repeatedly manifested itself by 
overt acts, a psychotic disorder, 
chronic alcoholism, drug addiction, 
epilepsy, or a disturbance of con- 
sciousness without satisfactory medi- 
cal explanation of the cause.” 

Other Abnormalities: Also listed are 
“any other diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem, mental abnormality, or psycho- 
neurotic disorder which the civil air 
surgeon finds either renders the appli- 
cant unable safely to perform the 
necessary duties now or may reason- 
ably be expected to result” in such 
incapacity within two years. 

No waivers of any of the above con- 
ditions will be permitted. However, 
waivers of other physical require- 
ments will be permitted if applicants 
can prove they are capable of meeting 
pildts’ responsibilities in emergency 
as well as normal conditions. 

The FAA, noting that the new regu- 
lations incorporate practices that have 
been followed informally for many 
years, said that in drafting the regula- 
tions “great weight was given to the 
comments received from doctors and 
medical associations.” 

Approved by MDs: “The majority 
of individual doctors indicated their 
approval,” and the American Medical 
Association and other medical groups 
gave strong support, said the agency. 

The FAA proposed that 60 years be 
the maximum age for commercial pi- 
lots, but withheld a final decision until 
later. There is no age limitation now. 


Navy Physician 
Tries Impossible 


— from a submarine 300 feet 
under water is impossible—ac- 
cording to U.S. Navy diving tables. 

But a 43-year-old Navy physician 
will attempt the impossible in October 
and he is confident he will succeed. 

Commander George F. Bond, in 
charge of the Navy’s medical research 
laboratory for submarines at New 
London, Conn., already has escaped at 
a depth of 224 feet. 

Dr. Bond will be testing the Navy’s 
new “go and blow” technique of es- 
cape. Before he leaves the sub’s es- 
cape chamber, air will be compressed 
in his lungs by equalizing the pres- 
sure with the water outside. 

As he rises to the surface, decreas- 
ing pressure allows this air in his 
lungs to expand and in less than a 
minute he will have to expel 55 quarts 
of air. If he takes more than 3% min- 
utes to surface, he probably will suffer 
a fatal case of “bends.” 

Dr. Bond, a member of the AMA 
Council on Rural Health from 1952 to 
1958, formerly practiced medicine in 
North Carolina. 


Heart Meeting Set 


A total of 109 scientific papers will 
be presented at the American Heart 
Association’s 32nd annual Scientific 
Sessions Oct. 23-25 at Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. The American College 
of Cardiology will hold its Interim 
Meeting to coincide with the AHA 
sessions. An all-day program for 
nurses is scheduled Oct. 24. 


100th Anniversary 


Northwestern University Medical 
School, founded Oct. 9, 1859, is observ- 
ing its 100th anniversary. The school 
is credited with being a leader in set- 
ting present day medical education 
standards. 





CADILLAC 
Fleetwoed Sixty Special 
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‘36 CHEVROLET AND ‘60 CORVAIR 
Corvair in Dotted Line 
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Chevrolet 


Chevrolet Corvair 


Pontiac 


Chrysler Valiant 


Horse 
power 


Length 
(in.) 


225-244.8 


Weight 
(Ibs.) 


325-345 4835 


(V8) 170 3725 


80 2340 


Ferd Falcon 


Studebaker Lark 


240-315 4351 


4518 


215-318 not 


available 


2600 


54.1-59.3 79.1-79.9 


Width Features 


(in.) 


Height 
(in.) 


The New Cars—Here’s How They Measure Up 


Restrained styling; horn rim re- 
placed with bars in wheel; low- 
er hump in floor; improved 
brakes 


18 models; 
deck 


new grille, rear 


Air cooled 6 cylinder engine in 
rear; Detroit prices start $1810; 
only 4-door models available at 
first 


30 miles per gallon claimed; 2 
& 4 door models available; 
welded body 


Looks same as 1959 model; 4- ees 


door station wagon, convertible 
added 


New 88 engine uses regular 
gas; 3-seat station wagon; low- 
er hump in front floor 


16 models; 


53.6-56.1 


“V" grille; throttle 


control for turnpike driving; © 


smaller hump in front floor 


Chrysler 300 grille; rakish side 
view; to be introduced late Oct. 
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Campaign Urged 
national “jobs for the aged” cam- 
paign was suggested at a confer- 

ence on health care of the aged at 

Boston. 

The proposal was made by Dr. Da- 
vid B. Allman, a past president of the 
American Medical Association. The 
conference was the first of four re- 
gional meetings to be held through 
November. 

Chance to Participate: Dr. Allman 
said a national campaign “can give 
older persons a chance to participate 
in the responsibilities and privileges 
of productive life as far as each indi- 
vidual desires and is able.” He pro- 
posed that non-profit organizations es- 
tablish centers where older workers 
could apply for jobs and employers 
could list job opportunities. 

The centers would be staffed with 
volunteers and supported by local con- 
tributions. Dr. Allman suggested that 
a large percentage of the jobs should 
be part-time, casual or seasonal. 

Therapeutic Force: The Atlantic 
City, N.J., physician said jobs for the 
aging can be “a real therapeutic 
force.” He said having something to 
do “can prevent depressed feelings, 
psychosomantic illnesses, traumatic 
neuroses, and deterioration of one’s 
personality.” 

Among proposals advanced by other 
speakers: 

e Workers reaching the age of 65 
should be given a six-month sabbatical 
leave, after which they could return 
to their jobs if they desired. 

e@ Social security laws should be 
changed to permit older persons to 
earn more money without sacrificing 
their entire social security payments. 
A retired worker returning to a job 
would receive social security pay- 
ments on a diminishing scale until he 
has earned “about” $4,000. 

The meeting, sponsored by the 
AMA, was attended by about 500 per- 
sons from the six New England states 
and New York. The next regional con- 
ference is scheduled Oct. 14-15 at 
Minneapolis. 


AAMA Readies 
3rd Convention 


The third annual convention of the 
American Association of Medical As- 
sistants will feature an educational 
seminar and a medical-technical panel 
discussion. 

The convention will be Oct. 15-18 at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia. Mrs. Marion Little, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, will be installed as presi- 
dent, succeeding Mrs. Lucille Swear- 
inger, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Dr. Louis M. Orr, president of the 
American Medical Association, will be 
one of the speakers. Others include 
Dr. Robert J. Samp, Madison, Wis., 
and Dr. Frank A. Elliott, Philadelphia. 

The educational seminar, conducted 
under a grant from Lakeside Labora- 
tories, Inc., will have as participants 
Hugh Brenneman, public relations 
councilor for Michigan State Medical 
Society; Dr. John E. Eichenlaub, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and Leonard Berry, 
educational director, National Retail 
Credit Assn. Dr. Steward Smith, San 
Diego, Calif., an AAMA advisor, will 
be moderator. 

Dr. Robert A. Royster, Evansville, 
Ind., also an AAMA advisor, will mod- 
erate the medical-technical panel dis- 
cussion. Panelists will include Drs. 
William V. McDonnell, Donald Levitt, 
and Robert G. Ravdin, all of Philadel- 
phia, and Rice Kello, Evansville, Ind. 


| D gum prance with the World Medi- 
cal Association’s program and un- 
rest within its administrative staff 
brought two developments at the 
WMA’s 13th General Assembly at 
Montreal: 


e Adoption of a resolution to ap- 
point a committee to study the WMA's 
program and staffing, and to recom- 
mend ways to increase the organiza- 
tion’s effectiveness. 


e Resignation of Dr. John M. 
Bishop, recently appointed deputy 
secretary-general. 


Domination Hinted: The study com- 
mittee resolution was introduced by 
the British Medical Assn. and sup- 
ported strongly by the Canadian Medi- 
cal Assn. 


The two associations were among 
groups hinting that "WMA affairs and 
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National 

“AUTOMATION” 
ends all your 
statement work 


National’s completely new “automated” bookkeeping machine, engineered 
especially for the medical profession, offers you many time- and money- 
saving advantages. It relieves you of all statement work . . . preparation, 
handling, and mailing . .. yet you retain control over your patients’ accounts. 
You simply post once to one record . . . the account card. The machine 
automatically punches identical data in a paper tape from which itemized 
statements are produced for you economically . . . accurately . . . automatically. 


Compare the exciting advantages C¥@atonal “AUTOMATION” offers: 


National punched nae 
ated as an automatic byproduct of 


Goes ae ae 


e@ You can forget 


all about statements... 
they are prepared and mailed for you automatically. 
e@ You eliminate all typing, folding, stuffing, 
stamping, and mailing at statement time. 


policies are too greatly dominated by 
the United States. 


At one session, it was claimed that 
the WMA is not doing enough to im- 
prove medical care and standards in 
underdeveloped countries. 


U.S. Pays 50%: And according to 
the Montreal Gazette, “... many 
delegates feel the financial and or- 
ganizational dominance of the WMA 
by the U.S. makes for slow progress 
in this area.” 


The WMA's secretariat is in New 
York City and is staffed principally by 
Americans. The 1l-member council 
which guides the WMA includes two 
U.S. members and about 50% of the 
1959 budget came from the U.S. 

Dr. Bishop had been scheduled to 
succeed Dr. Louis Bauer as WMA sec- 
retary-general after the latter’s im- 
pending retirement. His resignation, 


e@ You have assurance that all receipts 
are properly credited to patients’ accounts. 
e@ You receive an automatic monthly list of 


all t-due accounts. . 


. by name, amount due, 


and length of time since last payment . . . 
a new tool for tactful collection follow-up. 


To learn bow you can eliminate unnecessary office detail ...save your secre- 
tary’s time ...improve collections ... make your practice more profitable, 


phone your nearest National Office today. Or, MAIL THE COUPON. 


THE WATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, ohio 


[_] |! would like more information. 


Name 


DEPT. 10 


[_] Have your Medical Representative call for appointment. 





Address* 








City 


Zone State 





1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


advantages 
ments in office automation. 





Jobs for Aged’ §~(nrest Shown at WMA Meeting 


coming after Dr. Bauer agreed to a 
council suggestion that Dr. Bishop be 
given more administrative responsibil- 
ity, left uncertain who will hold the 
post eventually. 

Discontent Shown: Other indications 
of discontent came from the Nether- 
lands Medical Assn., which refused to 
send a delegation because of dissatis- 
faction with WMA’s work; and from 
passage of a resolution restricting 
membership on the council to two 
terms of three years each. 

Dr. Gunnar Gundersen, La Crosse, 
Wis., immediate past president of the 
AMA, was re-elected to the council. 
Dr. Louis Orr, Orlando, Fla., AMA 
president, and Dr. Norman Welch, 
Boston, speaker of the AMA House of 
Delegates, represented the AMA. Dr. 
F. J. L. Blasingame, AMA executive 
vice president, attended as a staff 
observer. 






of teday’s latest develep- 
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Editorial Viewpoint 





Forced Retirement 


To be 70 years: young is sometimes far more cheer- 
ful and hopeful than to be 40 years old.—Oliver Wen 
dell Holmes. 


‘Yompulsory retirement and age discrimination in 

A employment are two major factors among the 
problems facing America’s elderly citizens. And both 
of these arbitrary industry standards must be replaced 
with more realistic and flexible systems as a part of 
the overall program to help the aged lead more useful 
lives. 

It’s ironical that while medical science steadily has 
:helped to increase our life expectancy and thereby 
extend the period of our productivity, our galloping 
economic system has been just as steadily increasing 

its accent on youth and its barriers against older 
: workers. It is, in plain words, becoming more and 
more difficult for people over 35 to get jobs. 

Automatic retirement at 65 is a carry-over from the 
‘horse and buggy” era when life expectancy was 47 
years. Today, with life expectancy nudging 70 years, 
a re-evaluation of arbitrary retirement programs by 
labor and industry is certainly in order. 

There is no fixed age at which a person becomes too 
old to work. Nor can there be any scientific reason for 
selecting “65” as the magic number. As physicians 
know, men can have a physical difference of as much 
as 40 years. Some men of 71, for example, are like 
51; others, like 91. 

There is, however, positive evidence that forced 
retirement can do irreparable mental and physical 
damage to an individual. No less disturbing is to learn 
: that you cannot he hired because the company’s maxi- 

mum age limits for hiring new employees is 40. 


Nobody quayrels with the individuals who, at 65, 
have had enough and wish to quit. But the issue 
concerns those who are involuntarily scrapped and 
retired at 65 irrespective of their desires and their 
physical and mental powers. 

It is a huge and tragic waste of manpower. It also 
deprives mature citizens of the dignity and status of 
self-support and continued participation in construc- 
tive economy activity 

At a time when America desperately needs scien- 
tific brains if it is to keep pace with other nations, 
half of the country’s 9,000 scientists and 32,500 engi- 
neers over 65 are retired. And a good example of 
what we may be missing is the story of Benjamin 
Duggar, former botany professor in a midwestern 
university. At the age of 74, three years after being 
forced to ‘retire?’ Duggar, who had been given a job 
in a pharmaceujical research laboratory, gave the 
world aureomycin—a drug that has saved the lives 
of countless peogile 

Think of what: the world would have lost if such 
men as Albert Schweitzer, Albert Einstein, Winston 
Churchill—to nayne only three—had been forced into 
retirement at age 65 

If Congress hail a compulsory retirement rule effec- 
tive at age 65, a jotal of 55 of its members would have 
to retire now—63 others within the next five years 

Unless we chapge retirement policies to conform to 
the new facts og life, the middle group—those from 
20 to 64—will bé overburdened in feeding and supply- 
ing the idle young and the retired aged. At present 
some 57° of the:population is in the productive, active 
working age grotp. In 20 years that figure is expected 
to be 43%. 

What can be done? 


geome 20 leading companies have modified automatic 
\/ retirement plans. One sensible approach is to 
permit older employees to taper off by granting unu- 
sually long vacations, leaves of absence or short work 
weeks. 

Some industries review work records regularly 
When a decline in efficiency appears to be caused by 
increasing age, the situation is discussed with the 
employee. He may be transferred to a less exacting 
job or recommended for retirement. 

A past president of the AMA, Dr. David B. Allman 
of Atlantic City, suggests a national program pat- 
terned after the jobs-for-the-handicapped plan “to get 
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Indiscrimate Broom 


the elderly back into the labor force by helping to 
change the American attitude against the senior work- 
man.” 

Dr. Allman further suggests that charity, sympathy 
and patriotic duty be left out of the program and that 
it be based on the individual's ability—mental and 
physical—to perform a worthwhile task. Many jobs, 
as he sees it, could be part-time, casual or seasonal 
employment. 

But regardless how the problem is solved, the need 
to solve it is urgent. 


Employment Discrimination 


New York Times 
t is encouraging to learn from a new report by the 


State Commission Against Discrimination that in 
the past year there has been a “dramatic change” for 
the better in the attitude of employers toward the 
hiring of older workers. Effective July 1, 1958, it 
became unlawful to discriminate in employment be- 
cause of age. The new SCAD report is a summing-up 
of a year’s operation of this section of the law. 

The attitude of employers toward hiring older work- 
ers apparently began to improve even before the July 
1, 1958, amendment took effect. A review by SCAD 
of the operations of the State Employment Service 
showed that placement of workers more than 45 years 
old rose from 21 per cent of the total in the first six 
months of 1953 to 29 per cent in the equivalent 1958 
period, and then to 30 per cent in the first six months 
of 1959. The 1959 period was the second half-year of 
the amendment’s operation. 

A gratifying finding in the report is that one of the 
many effects of the July 1, 1958, revision has been 
the virtual disappearance of employment advertising 
specifying age qualifications. It is also heartening to 
realize that New York, through its employment serv- 
ice, continues to find employment for a larger number 
of older workers than any other state in the nation. 


Forand Bill Antidote 


D' Charles G. Smith, Arlington, Va., devised a new 
way to help congressmen reach a decision re- 
garding the Forand bill. 

He sent the following message to members of Con- 
gress on his regular printed prescription blanks: 

“If you feel a temptation to vote for the Forand bill, 
please call me at once (any hour of the day or night) 
and I'll be glad to come and sit with you until you feel 
better.” 

Rep. James Wright of Texas called it “one of the 
cleverest things I’ve seen along this line’’ and prom- 
ised to oppose the bill. 


Nothing Serious 


e@ Any man who thinks he's more intelligent than 
his wife is married to a smart woman, quips the 
Wall Street Journal. 


e This is the time of year, according to the Chicago 
Tribune, when the triple-threat grid coach finds his 
work cut out for him to condition (1) the line, (2) 
the backfield, and (3) the alumni. 


As Others See It 


When Is a Doctor 
Still a Doctor? 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Press 
doctor who had fled East Ger- 
many for refuge in democratic 
West Germany was asked recently 
how he reconciled his flight with his 
responsibilities as a doctor to his pa- 
tients. 

“This is the worst part of it—that’s 
just why it is so hard to go away,” he 
replied. 

“But the question comes to my 
mind: Was I still a doctor before | 
decided to leave? Is anyone still a 
doctor who cannot really heal people 
because he lacks the right facilities 
and is supposed to feed his patients 
political slogans instead of medicines? 
Is a doctor still a doctor if the state 
and the party reduce him to a mere 
state functionary; if he is asked to 
work as a party propagandist; if he is 
ordered to declare sick people fit to 
work against his better knowledge, if 
he is given insufficient means to heal 
and to help and if he is hemmed in 
on all sides? 

“Can he sleep with a clear con- 
science, can he still call himself a 
doctor if, against his conscience, he is 
compelled to carry out orders given 
him by the government, even though 
he knows these orders are not in the 
best interests of the sick, but only in 
the interests of the state and the 
party?” 

This doctor made his decision on 
the basis of his conclusion “that I 
really was not a doctor any longer.” 

Could there be any stronger plea 
for the freedom of medicine any- 
where, in any state? 


Galloping Inflation 


The plight of the elderly in a period 
of inflation is eloquently stated in this 
short letter to a Chicago newspaper: 

“If I go to the store to buy some- 
thing I have to run to get there in a 
hurry, because if I am a little late the 
price is higher. If I walk slowly, I 
have to pay more. But I am an old 
man and it is too hard for me to run.” 


Vanishing Americana 


Sen. Kenneth B. Keating (R., N.Y.) 
has begun a crusade to ban spittoons 
—those “untidy relics of the 19th cen- 
tury”—from the halls of Congress. 
They'll be missed—or at least they 
have been. That’s why the Senator 
wishes to have them removed from 
the premises. 
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Letters 
... As Readers See It 
The News Abroad 


@ This is to acknowledge the receipt of your 
The AMA News. You have no idea how much 
these Neuw's furnish me necessary information on 
the trend of American medicine and its progress. 
| have been using the pages for important ref- 
erences. | am the graduate of American medi- 
cme. ... 








D. T. KANEKO, MD 
Kobe Medical College 
Kobe, Japan 


Sir William Osler 


e@ |! write on behalf of Sir William Osler. 

In the August 24 issue there appeared an 
article on the new monthly /ndex Medicus. 
This included the statement: “In 1879 John Shaw 
Billings began publication at NLM of a monthly 
index to the periodical literature of medicine 
under the title /ndex Medicus.” 

In 1902 Sir William, addressing the Associ- 
ation of Medical Librarians, had this to say about 
the forerunner of the /ndex Medicus: “. . . one 
of the most stupendous bibliographical works 
ever undertaken. The Index Catalogue of the Li- 
brary of the Surgeon-General’s Office . . . will 
ever remain a monument to the Army Medical 
Department, to the enterprise, energy and care 
of Dr. Billings. . . 

| am sure you would not wish to be a party 
to rendering Dr. Osler’s prediction false. May | 
suggest then, that you point out to your readers 
that (1) Dr. Billings was a career officer in the 
Army Medical Corps and that (2) he worked, not 
in the National Library of Medicine, but in its 
forerunner, the Library of the Surgeon-General’s 
Office. 

H. S. PARKER 
Colonel, MC, USA 
Washington, D.C 


Patient Billing 

e@ ln the July 27, 1959, issue of The AMA 
New's in the section on “Questions and Answers” 
concerning billing patients with two policies, 
there was a letter from M. J. W., MD, Maryland, 
concerning a problem of giving a receipt for the 
full amount to patients who had Blue Cross and 
Blue Cross was paying a portion of the bill 

In the answer, | feel that one important phase 
of this was omitted and this concerns inspection 
of the doctor’s books by the income tax depart- 
ment. The Department of Internal Revenue very 
often cross-checks and if they were able to pro- 
duce a receipted paid bill for $40.00 and show 
a $10.00 payment by Blue Cross, it would be 
hard for this doctor to explain why he has only 
a total of $40.00 having been paid on his books. 

For this reason, | will never give a patient a 
receipt for any more than he himself pays; al- 
though, | will give him a plain bill (for insur- 
ance purposes) for the full amount in case he 
has Blue Cross and another policy also and ex 
plain to him that the amount he owes me is the 
amount that Blue Cross does not cover. 

My feeling is that if a man pays premiums on 
two different insurances, he is entitled to collect 
from both insurances just as if a man paid prem- 
iums on $10,000 worth of life insurance, he is 
entitled to collect $10,000, and if he paid prem- 
iums on $100,000 worth of life insurance, he is 
entitled to collect $100,000 at death. 

HERBERT L. ARNOLD JR., MD 
Tuscaloosa, Ala 


MD Photography 


e@ | was very interested in the article in your 
June 1, 1959, issue entitled “Anyone can do it— 
Office photography is easy now,” by Eugene M. 
Fusco, MD, clinical professor of surgery Ohio 
State University College of Medicine. 

| have been doing medical photography off 
and on for the past 18 years to aid my associates 
and myself in teaching medical students and 
hospital residents. | am very glad to find articles 
being printed occasionally by the AMA. During 
the last eight years | have been using medical 
photography routinely in my daily practice as an 
obstetrician and gynecologist, and | have found 
it to be of tremendous value in enabeling me to 
treat my patients correctly as | use Kodachrome 
2x2 transparencies, not only for medical records 
to show what has been done in the past, but 
also by using a viewer to compare the past views 
of a patient’s cervix with the cervix itself dur- 
ing followup examination. My particular office 
setup requires oniy 4-5 seconds for taking a 
transparency and the chart work is shortened by 
a far greater extent. | feel that other articles giv- 
ing more detailed use in specialized fields or 
general fields could certainly be of great value 
to the medical profession. 

ROBERT MALLORY Ili, MD 
Rye, N.Y. 


Editorial Inspires 


@ As a result of reading your editorial of July 
27, | have been stimulated to participate actively 
in the local election in the City of Cambridge, 
Mass., aspiring for a seat in its City Council... . 

JOHN G. COVINO, MD 
Cambridge, Mass 


Medicine Pays Tribute to Dr. Flexner 


e death of Abraham Flexner, 

PhD, recalled the important part 
he played in improving medical 
schools, and brought tributes to him 
from medical educators and from 
leading newspapers. 

Dr. Flexner died Sept. 21 at his 
home at Falls Church, Va., in subur- 
ban Washington, D.C. He was 92 years 
old. 

Dr. Flexner was founder—in 1930 
—and first director of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, N.J. 

Study of Schools: It was in 1910 that 
Dr. Flexner made his impact on medi- 
cal education with the publication of 
the results of a two-year study of 
American medical schools for the Car- 
negie Foundation. The study had been 
made at the request of the American 
Medical Association’s Council on Medi- 
cal Education and of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges. 


“Without any question, the results 
of Dr. Flexner’s survey together with 
real action of the Council on Medical 
Education marks one of the greatest 
contributions and greatest advances 
ever made in the field of medical edu- 
cation in this country,” Dr. Herman 
G. Weiskotten, Miami Beach, Fila., 
said. Dr. Weiskotten is a past chair- 
man of the Council and was a faculty 
member at Syracuse University when 
Dr. Flexner made his survey. 

“The survey accomplished in a few 
years what otherwise might have 
taken a quarter of a century,” Dr. 
Weiskotten declared. 

29 Schools Closed: Dr. Flexner’s re- 
port was forthright in revealing defi- 
ciencies in many of the 135 medical 
schools then in existence. It was re- 
sponsible for closing down 29 medical 
schools within the next few years. 

Between 1917 and 1927, as a mem- 











ber of the General Education Board 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, he was 
credited with getting many millions 
of dollars from philanthropists for 
medical education. 

“Dr. Flexner has probably left as 
indelible an imprint on medicine as 
any individual in the nation during 
the course of this century,” said Dr. 
Edward L. Turner, director of AMA’s 
Division of Scientific Activities and 
former secretary of the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals, 

The Chicago Tribune stated in an 
editorial, “. . . Flexner was one of 
the movers and shakers of his era 
The world is a different and a better 
one, thanks to his influence.” The 
New York Times said in an editorial, 
“No other American of his time has 
contributed more to the welfare of 
his country and of humanity in 
general.” 
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‘““‘Patient’’ secretary... 


Voicewriter stands by anywhere, any time, for your report on the patient 


“Taxe DICTATION: will travel!” Those 
are primary references of the most ac- 
curate, most efficient, most patient “‘sec- 
retary’’ you could ever hope to have . . . 
the Edison Voicewriter. 

Dictate to your Voicewriter any- 
where, any time! In your car, at home, 
at the office or hospital. At midnight or 
midmorning. Dictate case histories, post- 
operative reports, consultation notes, 
x-ray readings, research and medical 
papers. Turn the Voicewriter Diamond 
Disc over to your secretary and you're 
free for your most important job: caring 
for your patients. 

Errors are warded off painiessly! 
Your secretary types exactly what you say 


... not what you've dashed out on paper, 
or what she took down in shorthand. 
Your voice comes through clearly, even 
easier to understand than in direct con- 
versation. No chance of error in transcrib- 
ing—your work is turned out letter-perfect 
with greater speed than you've dreamed 
possible. You keep ahead of paper work 
—get more accurate records, too. 


You can rely on Edison! Every 
Voicewriter user enjoys the benefits of 
Edison’s more than 70 years’ experience 
in the office correspondence field. If you'd 
like to check up on Voicewriter’s stand- 
ing in your profession . . . ask the doctor 
who uses one and you'll be convinced 
Voicewriter is right for you. 


Edison Voicewriter 


A product of Thomas A. Edison industries. McGraw-Edison Company, West Orange, N. J. in Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 








Take the mike of this all-new 
VOICEWRITER!ISee why it’s the finest 
dictating instrument ever built. For a free 
tryout—or for literature—write Medical 
Dept. AM-105 at the address below. 


MORAN? 





EDISON 
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: standard political football of 
American politics through the 
years has been taxes. The lure of a 
tax cut can sway many votes, but one 
of the safer predictions for the up- 
coming presidential election year is 
that taxes won't be an issue. 

A significant accomplishment of the 
Eisenhower Admjnistration and the 
congressional ‘leadership in recent 
vears has been the truce on the vola- 
tile subject of taxes. Though there 
was some talk during the economic 
setbacks of a possible tax slash to put 
more money into. circulation, the talk 
wound up just that. 

Agree on Goals: Top Democrats and 
Republicans agre¢d that the first goals 
were balancing the budget and keep- 
ing inflation in check. 

One influentia} lawmaker believes 
ahese goals can te met and taxes cut 
at the same time He’s Wilbur Mills, 
‘Sl-year-old Arkansas Democrat who 
sheads the powerjul House Ways and 
‘Means Committee. Mills has long ar- 
‘'vued that substantial tax reductions 
‘are possible if many more types of 
incomes are made subject to federal 
taxes. Thus, while some segments of 
the population and business might 
have to pay increased taxes or taxes 
for the first time on some items, every- 
one else’s burden could be made 
lighter with no joss to Uncle Sam. 

This “broadening of the tax base” 
is Slated for hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee next month. 
While some hope of a tax cut is of- 
fered, it probably could not go into 
effect under the best of circumstances 
for at least several years. Further- 
more, there are many obstacles in the 
way of the Mills plan, not the least of 
which are the groups that would be 
affected adversely 

Deductions Study; The hearings, 
which will be in the nature of panel 
discussions with experts, will cover all 
tax law provisions permitting indi- 
viduals and businesses to exclude any 
income from taxes-or deduct various 
types of expenses. Among other sub- 
jects will be taxation of the elderly, 
of home owners,,mine and oil com- 
panies, and business expenses of all 
kinds 

One of the difficulties is that many 
of the exemptions and deductions 
were granted by Congress in recent 
years to correct what the lawmakers 
believed, were inequities. However, 
Mills believes that there are discrimi- 
nations in many exemptions and that 


Chronic Conditions 
Affect 17 Million 


Chronic conditions limit the normal 
activity of an estimated 17 million 
people in the U.S.—10% of the pop- 
ulation—a Public Health Service sur- 
vey shows. 

An estimated 4.8 million have trou- 
ble moving about or cannot move 
about without help. Of these, about 
one million are, confined to their 
homes. Among families with incomes 
of less than $2000 a year, one in every 
five persons had: some activity-limit- 
ing condition; for those with incomes 
of $7000 or more, only one in every 
15 was similarly limited. 

Copies of the report, Limitation of 
Activity and Mobjlity Due to Chronic 
Conditions, PHS publication No. 584- 
B 11, are available from Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
at 30c each. 
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the average taxpayer is having to pay 
more than his share. 

If Mills succeeds in his drive, physi- 
cians might find their straight income 
tax trimmed considerably, but they 
also might find some business expense 
deductions out the window. 


Off-Session Activity 

Congress has officially quit until 
January, but the legislative and inves- 
tigative work goes on all year. Join- 
ing the Ways and Means Committee in 
recess work will be a number of other 
panels, including some of interest to 
the medical profession. 

Sen. Pat McNamara (D., Mich.) will 
take his Senate Labor Subcommittee 
to seven cities across the country for 
hearings on problems of the aging, 
and a Ways and Means Subcommittee 
this month holds hearings on adminis- 
tration of the social security disability 
programs. 

Already started has been a joint 
Economic Committee probe of infla- 
tion and its causes. Other committees 
will look into boxing, foreign aid, 
highway programs, Russian economic 
growth, and bread pricing. 


Use of Vaccine 


Called Inadequate 


The polio outbreak of 1959, highest 
in three years, does not suggest any 
loss of effectiveness of the Salk vac- 
cine nor any waning of immunity, 
U.S. Public Health Service reports. 


PHS said in a special report for 
health officers that “it is already clear 
that utilization of the vaccine in cer- 
tain well defined lower economic, ra- 
cial and ethnic groups has been wholly 
inadequate. 

“The excessive attack rates ob- 
served in some of these groups sug- 
gests the possibility of basic changes 
in the ecology of polio viruses such as 
the prevalence of particularly viru- 
lent strains or new and subtle social 
and environmental factors facilitating 
the spread of the virus in special 
groups. These possibilities warrant 
intensive study.” 

The report of the PHS Communi- 
cable Disease Center came as the polio 
incidence jumped sharply after drop- 
ping for two weeks in a row. The 
number of paralytic cases reported 
for the week ending Sept. 19 was 326, 
compared with 273 for the previous 
week and 291 the week before. 
Through the latest week the total for 
1959 was 3,407, more than the 3,140 
for the entire year of 1958. 





More Research Suggested 
On Explosive Population 


special congressional study calls 

for stepped-up research on ways 
to brake an “explosive” world popula- 
tion that might reach seven billion 
within 40 years. 

According to the study, made for 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee by the Stanford Research Institute, 
“it is most likely that in the coming 
decade the explosive growth of popu- 
lation in many parts of the world will 
be accelerated by new scientific ad- 
vances in public health and medicine.” 


Social Unrest: The rising population, 
coupled with economic advancements 
and the competition of communist 
nations, ‘will lead to social unrest or 
even war unless the resources of sci- 
ence can be more effectively brought 
to bear on world problems of food, 
economic and social development, and 
population control,” the report said. 

“Current scientific developments in- 
dicate that a radical advance in tech- 
niques such as a safe, effective, and 
inexpensive oral contraceptive, could 
soon be available if the comparatively 
small amount of reseaich now under- 
way in this field were stepped up,” 
the report continued. 

“Greater than the physical and bio- 
logical problems of birth control are 
the psychological and social problems 
to be solved if population growth is to 
be checked by methods other than 
famine, disease, and war. 


Oral Contraceptive: It said the most 
promising approach to date is develop- 
ment of an oral contraceptive for 
women based on the ovulatiun-inhibit- 
ing effects of certain steroids. “Many 
scientists concerned with these prob- 
lems believe that an _ inexpensive, 
easily used contraceptive with limited 
time effect and no adverse health ef- 
fects could provide the means for 
effectively controlling population 
growths in those countries where na- 
tional birth control policies are 
adopted.” 


The study noted that the Catholic 
Church under certain circumstances 
permits the rhythm method, and said 
“it would seem reasonable that an 
efficient rhythm birth control might 
be provided by a compound that 
would cause a slight ill effect during 
the short monthly fertile period, mak- 
ing marital relations at least undesir- 
able.” 

* The study was issued as a matter of 
public information by the Senate Com- 
mittee and did not necessarily repre- 
sent the views of any of the members. 


Medical Societies reguiarly schedule 


their functions at The 5D ra ke 
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“Read the chart, please .. .” 











Permanent-Wave 
Product Is Recalled 


The Food and Drug Administration 
is publicizing the recall of a perma- 
nent-wave product made by Richard 
Hudnut Co., which FDA said contains 
an eye irritant. 

The product is called “Fashion 
Quick Salon Tested Permanent” and 
is capable of causing severe and pain- 
ful eye irritation lasting several days, 
should any of it get into the eyes, FDA 
stated. The company is making “good 
progress notifying wholesalers and 
retailers to get the product off the 
shelves,” FDA added. 
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it costs no more to enjoy the exclusive advantages 


of The Drake! 


Ideal for your convention. Four large air condi- 
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for 750 . . . plus 16 committee rooms, accommo- 


dating 25 to 300 persons. 
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Federal Workers 
Get Health Plan 


| ayn Eisenhower signed into 
law a program offering civilian 
government workers for the first time 
a voluntary, contributory health insur- 
ance plan similar to those used in 
many private industries. 

Though government workers in the 
past have been free to participate in 
private plans, there has been no con- 
tribution by the federal government. 

Endorsed by AMA: Under the meas- 
ure approved in the closing days of 
Congress the U.S. would contribute 
roughly 50% of the cost. Except for 
two minor amendments, the bill is the 
same as the measure that cleared the 
House and which the Administration 
favored over a more expensive Senate 
version. 

All interested parties, including the 
American Medical Association, have 
endorsed the principles of the pro- 
gram. 

Some 75% of the two million civil- 
ian government employees are ex- 
pected to sign up. 

Congress authorized the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to have wide discre- 
tion in establishing specific standards 
and in negotiating contracts for the 
insurance. CSC will contract with 
health groups and insurance compa- 
nies, including Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, for basic and catastrophic hos- 
pitalization and medical care. Annual 
cost to the government is expected to 
run about $107 million. 

Retired Workers: The program 
starts next July 1. Coverage will con- 
tinue for employees retiring after that 
date with a minimum of 12 years 
service. 

There was no provision for already- 
retired workers, which the AMA, fed- 
eral employees groups and others had 
sought. However, legislation has been 
introduced for such a program, and 
prospects for passage next year are 
bright. 





Nursing Home 


Building Aided 


Nursing home construction may be 
spurred as a result of the housing 
measure recently signed by President 
Eisenhower. 

The bill contains a provision, advo- 
cated by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the American Nursing 
Home Assn., that provides govern- 
ment-backed guarantees of private 
loans for construction of proprietary 
nursing homes. 

It is designed to encourage private 
loans at reasonable interest rates for 
such purposes, and entails little cost 
to the government. 

Under the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration program, the FHA could 
guarantee up to 75% of the cost of a 
project. State Hill-Burton authorities, 
those who administer the Federal- 
State Hospital Construction Program, 
determine whether there is a shortage 
of nursing home facilities in areas 
where applications are made. 


Field Representative 


Joe D. Miller, former research asso- 
ciate with the AMA’s Council on Medi- 
cal Service, has become a field repre- 
sentative for the Division of Field 
Service. He replaces Glenn Gillette, 
who resigned. Miller’s territory in- 
cludes Alabama, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia. and Wyo- 
ming. 






Family Health lesue 


zine is devoted to the subject of family 
health. 





Cylindrical Packages 





partments: 


postage. 
The October issue of Parents’ Maga- 


emo to all physicians mailing 
cylindrical-shaped packages to 
hospitals, clinics, and state health de- 


If the package weighs two ounces 
or less, pay only 3% cents postage. 
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f hag standard political football of 
American politics through the 
years has been taxes. The lure of a 
lax cut can sway many votes, but one 
of the safer predictions for the up- 
coming presidential election year is 
ihat taxes won't be an issue. 

i A significant accomplishment of the 
isenhower Administration and the 
congressional leadership in recent 
vears has been the truce on the vola- 
tile subject of taxes. Though there 
was some talk during the economic 
.etbacks of a possible tax slash to put 
yore money into circulation, the talk 
wound up just that 

Agree on Goals: Top Democrats and 
ftepublicans agreed that the first goals 
were balancing the budget and keep- 
ing inflation in check. 

One influential lawmaker believes 
these goals can be met and taxes cut 
at the same time. He's Wilbur Mills, 
jl-year-old Arkansas Democrat who 
heads the powerful House Ways and 
Means Committee. MiHs has long ar- 
gued that substantial tax reductions 
are possible if many more types of 
incomes are made subject to federal 
taxes. Thus, while some segments of 
the population and business might 
have to pay increased taxes or taxes 
for the first time on some items, every- 
one else’s burden could be made 
lighter with no loss to Uncle Sam. 

This “broadening of the tax base” 
is Slated for hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee next month. 
While some hope of a tax cut is of- 
fered, it probably could not go into 
effect under the best of circumstances 
for at least several years. Further- 
more, there are many obstacles in the 
way of the Mills plan, not the least of 
which are the groups that would be 
affected adversely 

Deductions Study; The hearings, 
which will be in the nature of panel 
discussions with experts, will cover all 
iax law provisions permitting indi- 
viduals and businesses to exclude any 
income from taxes or deduct various 
types of expenses. Among other sub- 
jects will be taxation of the elderly, 
of home owners, mine and oil com- 
panies, and business expenses of all 
kinds 

One of the difficulties is that many 
ff the exemptions and deductions 
were granted by Congress in recent 
years to correct what the lawmakers 
believed, were inequities. However, 
Mills believes that there are discrimi- 
nations in many exemptions and that 


Chronic Conditions 
Affect 17 Million 


Chronic conditions limit the normal 
activity of an estimated 17 million 
people in the U.S.—10°% of the pop- 
ulation—a Public Health Service sur- 
vey shows 

An estimated 4.8 million have trou- 
ble moving about or cannot move 
about without help. Of these, about 
‘one million are. confined to their 
‘homes. Among families with incomes 
sof less than $2000 a year, one in every 
vive persons had some activity-limit- 
ang condition; for those with incomes 
wf $7000 or more, only one in every 
5 was similarly limited. 

Copies of the report, Limitation of 
‘Activity and Mobility Due to Chronic 
Vonditions, PHS publication No. 584- 
8 11, are available from Government 
#rinting Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
it 30c each. 
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the average taxpayer is having to pay 
more than his share. 

If Mills succeeds in his drive, physi- 
cians might find their straight income 
tax trimmed considerably, but they 
also might find some business expense 
deductions out the window. 


Off-Session Activity 

Congress has officially quit until 
January, but the legislative and inves- 
tigative work goes on all year. Join- 
ing the Ways and Means Committee in 
recess work will be a number of other 
panels, including some of interest to 
the medical profession. 

Sen. Pat McNamara (D., Mich.) will 
take his Senate Labor Subcommittee 
to seven cities across the country for 
hearings on problems of the aging, 
and a Ways and Means Subcommittee 
this month holds hearings on adminis- 
tration of the social security disability 
programs. 

Already started has been a joint 
Economic Committee probe of infla- 
tion and its causes. Other committees 
will look into boxing, foreign aid, 
highway programs, Russian economic 
growth, and bread pricing. 


Use of Vaccine 
Called Inadequate 


The polio outbreak of 1959, highest 
in three years, does not suggest any 
loss of effectiveness of the Salk vac- 
cine nor any waning of immunity, 
U.S. Public Health Service reports. 


PHS said in a special report for 
health officers that “it is already clear 
that utilization of the vaccine in cer- 
tain well defined lower economic, ra- 
cial and ethnic groups has been wholly 
inadequate. 

“The excessive attack rates ob- 
served in sothe of these groups sug- 
gests the possibility of basic changes 
in the ecology of polio viruses such as 
the prevalence of particularly viru- 
lent strains or new and subtle social 
and environmental factors facilitating 
the spread of the virus in special 
groups. These possibilities warrant 
intensive study.” 

The report of the PHS Communi- 
cable Disease Center came as the polio 
incidence jumped sharply after drop- 
ping for two weeks in a row. The 
number of paralytic cases reported 
for the week ending Sept. 19 was 326, 
compared with 273 for the previous 
week and 291 the week before. 
Through the latest week the total for 
1959 was 3,407, more than the 3,140 
for the entire year of 1958. 





More Research Suggested 
On Explosive Population 


special congressional study calls 

for stepped-up research on ways 
to brake an “explosive” world popula- 
tion that might reach seven billion 
within 40 years. 

According to the study, made for 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee by the Stanford Research Institute, 
“it is most likely that in the coming 
decade the explosive growth of popu- 
lation in many parts of the world will 
be accelerated by new scientific ad- 
vances in public health and medicine.” 


Social Unrest: The rising population, 
coupled with economic advancements 
and the competition of communist 
nations, ‘“‘will lead to social unrest or 
even war unless the resources of sci- 
ence can be more effectively brought 
to bear on world problems of food, 
economic and social development, and 
population control,” the report said. 

“Current scientific developments in- 
dicate that a radical advance in tech- 
niques such as a safe, effective, and 
inexpensive oral contraceptive, could 
soon be available if the comparatively 
small amount of research now under- 
way in this field were stepped up,” 
the report continued. 

“Greater than the physical and bio- 
logical problems of birth control are 
the psychological and social problems 
to be solved if population growth is to 
be checked by methods other than 
famine, disease, and war. 


Oral Contraceptive: It said the most 
promising approach to date is develop- 
ment of an oral contraceptive for 
women based on the ovulation-inhibit- 
ing effects of certain steroids. “Many 
scientists concerned with these prob- 
lems believe that an _ inexpensive, 
easily used contraceptive with limited 
time effect and no adverse health ef- 
fects could provide the means for 
effectively controlling population 
growths in those countries where na- 
tional birth control policies are 
adopted.” 


The study noted that the Catholic 
Church under certain circumstances 
permits the rhythm method, and said 
“it would seem reasonable that an 
efficient rhythm birth control might 
be provided by a compound that 
would cause a slight ill effect during 
the short monthly fertile period, mak- 
ing marital relations at least undesir- 
able.” 

* The study was issued as a matter of 
public information by the Senate Com- 
mittee and did not necessarily repre- 
sent the views of any of the members. 























“Read the chart, please .. .” 











Permanent-Wave 
Product Is Recalled 


The Food and Drug Administration 
is publicizing the recall of a perma- 
nent-wave product made by Richard 
Hudnut Co., which FDA said contains 
an eye irritant. 

The product is called ‘Fashion 
Quick Salon Tested Permanent” and 
is capable of causing severe and pain- 
ful eye irritation lasting several days, 
should any of it get into the eyes, FDA 
stated. The company is making “good 
progress notifying wholesalers and 
retailers to get the product off the 
shelves,” FDA added. 
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Federal Workers 
Get Health Plan 


Pe Eisenhower signed into 
law a program offering civilian 
government workers for the first time 
a voluntary, contributory health insur- 
ance plan similar to those used in 
many private industries. 

Though government workers in the 
past have been free to participate in 
private plans, there has been no con- 
tribution by the federal government. 

Endorsed by AMA: Under the meas- 
ure approved in the closing days of 
Congress the U.S. would contribute 
roughly 50% of the cost. Except for 
two minor amendments, the bill is the 
same as the measure that cleared the 
House and which the Administration 
favored over a more expensive Senate 
version. 

All interested parties, including the 
American Medical Association, have 
endorsed the principles of the pro- 
gram. 

Some 75% of the two million civil- 
ian government employees are ex- 
pected to sign up. 

Congress authorized the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to have wide discre- 
tion in establishing specific standards 
and in negotiating contracts for the 
insurance. CSC will contract with 
health groups and insurance compa- 
nies, including Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, for basic and catastrophic hos- 
pitalization and medical care. Annual 
cost to the government is expected to 
run about $107 million. 

Retired Workers: The program 
starts next July 1. Coverage will con- 
tinue for employees retiring after that 
date with a minimum of 12 years 
service. 

There was no provision for already- 
retired workers, which the AMA, fed- 
eral employees groups and others had 
sought. However, legislation has been 
introduced for such a program, and 
prospects for passage next year are 
bright. 


Nursing Home 


Building Aided 


Nursing home construction/may be 
spurred as a result of the housing 
measure recently signed by President 
Eisenhower. 

The bill contains a provision, advo- 
cated by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the American Nursing 
Home Assn., that provides govern- 
ment-backed guarantees of private 
loans for construction of proprietary 
nursing homes. 

It is designed to encourage private 
loans at reasonable interest rates for 
such purposes, and entails little cost 
to the government. 

Under the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration program, the FHA could 
guarantee up to 75% of the cost of a 
project. State Hill-Burton authorities, 
those who administer the Federal- 
State Hospital Construction Program, 
determine whether there is a shortage 
of nursing home facilities in areas 
where applications are made. 


Field Representative 


Joe D. Miller, former research asso- 
ciate with the AMA’s Council on Medi- 
cal Service, has become a field repre- 
sentative for the Division of Field 
Service. He replaces Glenn Gillette, 
who resigned. Miller’s territory in- 
cludes Alabama, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia. and Wyo- 
ming. 
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Family Health Issue _ 


The October issue of Parents’ Maga- 
zine is devoted to the subject of family 
health. 
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Cylindrical Packages 








Here Are Postage Rates 


emo to all physicians mailing 
cylindrical-shaped packages to 
hospitals, clinics, and state health de- 
partments: 
If the package weighs two ounces 
or less, pay only 3% cents postage. 
If the package weighs more than 
two ounces, pay the regular third class 
mail rates—3 cents for the first two 
ounces and 1% cents for each addi- 
tional ounce or fraction of an ounce. 


For example, postage on an odd- 
shaped package weighing 2% ounces 
will cost 4% cents. A package weigh- 
ing 4% ounces requires 7% cents 
postage. 

Postal authorities said confusion 
over the minimum rate for odd-shaped 
third class mail resulted when Con- 


gress passed a bill raising the mini- 





mum rate from 3 to 6 cents for the 
first two ounces. The 6-cent rate went 
into effect last May. 


However, many firms protested that 
they faced a huge loss since mail ad- 
vertising campaigns had been mapped 
before a rate increase was indicated. 


Congress subsequently passed a 
new schedule of rates, effective last 
June 23, setting the minimum rate for 
the first two ounces at 3% cents. 


The new rates were published last 
July 2 in Postal Bulletin No. 20148. 


Physicians should remember that 
information pertinent to the package’s 
contents can be included at the third 
class rate but that inclusion of a pa- 
tient’s case history makes the package 
first class mail. . 
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Scanning the News 


Epilepsy Ruling: Epilepsy no 
longer is a barrier to federal 
employment, Civil Service Com- 
mission has announced. Some 
1.5 million Americans have neu- 
rological disorders. 


Professional Liability: Missis- 
sippi Supreme Court has upheld 
an award of $17,500 against an 
MD for damages resulting from 
his negligence in performing a 
total hysterectomy. 


i-D Cards: Emergency identi- 
fication cards for persons under 
treatment with anticoagulant 
drugs or for. persons suffering 
with the eye. disease glaucoma 
are available to MDs by writing 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Fallout Report: Physicians de- 
siring a copy of the House-Senate 
Atomic Committee report, Fall- 
out from Nuclear Weapons 
Tests, should write: Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
Price: 15c. 


Baby Footprints: Footprint 
identification now is mandatory 
for all babies born in New York 
hospitals. This is in addition to 
name bands on wrists of mother 
and baby, and labels on bassi- 
nets, incubators. Hospital code 
was revised following kidnap- 
ping of two-hour-old baby from a 
Brooklyn hospital. 


Dose Metey: A new plastic- 
encased dose; meter about the 
size of a silyer dollar records 
radiation exposure cumulatively. 
Unlike instruments that detect 
the presence of radiation, this 
one tells of exposure of which 
wearer may ‘not have been 
aware. 


Rural Health: Public Health 
Service study shows 12 out of 
every 100 farm dwellers are hit 
by disabling ailments, compared 
with 10 out of 100 city dwellers. 
Farmers also are almost twice as 
likely to be hit by arthritis as 
city dweller. Some 14% of all 
farm workers in this country are 
victims of the disease. 


Health Insyrance: New York's 
Governor Rockefeller has ap- 
pointed committee to study pos- 
sibility of expanding disability 
benefits’ program so all state 
employees would be insured 
against major medica! expenses. 
He said protection should be 
written by private insurance 
companies or nonprofit group- 
medical insurance plans. 


Drinking Habits: A $200,000 
federal grant to develop scien- 
tific methods of determining the 
drinking habits of Californians 
has been awarded state’s depart- 
ment of public health. The 
study, first ofits kind in US., is 
financed by National Institute of 
Mental Health. 


ation Proposed: Pre- 
mier Khrushchev’s personal phy- 
sician, Dr. A. M. Markov, urged 
expanded cooperation between 
US., Russian MDs to benefit 
health of peaple of all nations. 
He toured National Institutes of 
Health. 
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Lambert, John McKeon, and Thomas Moran. 
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THERE’S A DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE as the World Series opens at Chicago’s Comiskey Park. As 
guests of the White Sox management, six physicians this season rotated turns at the park to care 
for fans who might be injured or become ill. Shown viewing thousands of potential patients is Dr 
Daniel Murphy (circle and inset). Other fan physicians are Drs. L. A. Karkazis, Richard Kosmala, Walter 























AMA Launches 
Economic Study 


Formation of an Economic Research 
Advisory Committee to promote re- 
search in economic fields of interest 
to the American Medical Association 
was approved by the AMA’s Board of 
Trustees. 

The committee will serve as an ad- 
visory group to the AMA’s Depart- 
ment of Economic Research. Arthur 
Kemp, PhD, department director, will 
serve as committee secretary. The de- 
partment is a part of the Division of 
Socio-Economic Activities. 

Committee members will include 
economists and other social scientists. 
Members will be named before Janu- 
ary 1. 

The committee will suggest various 
economic subjects on which little re- 
search has been done, then co-ordi- 
nate research in that field by inde- 
pendent scholars. 
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Surgeons Name 


Honorary Fellows 


Mother Anna Marie Dengel, supe- 
rior general of the Medical Mission 
Sisters, Rome, Italy, recently became 
the first woman to receive an honorary 
fellowship from the International Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 

Mother Dengel, a physician and 
founder of a medical service to people 
in underdeveloped countries, received 
the honor at the 24th annual congress 
of the North American Federation, 
International College of Surgeons, in 
Chicago. 

Eleven other distinguished surgeons 
selected to become honorary fellows 
are: - 

Dr. Lovis M. Orr, president of the American 
Medical Association; Dr. Jean Creyssel, France; 
Dr. Sten A. Friberg, Sweden; Rear Adm. Bar- 
tholomew W. Hogan, MC, USN; Dr. Arnold S. 
Jackson, Madison, Wis.; Dr. Donatien Marion, Can- 


ada; Dr. Samuel Rosen, New York; Dr. Curtice 
Rosser, Dallas; Dr. Ralph E. Snyder, New York; 


_-* 


MRS. MARION MILL PREMINGER, founder of 
the Albert Schweitzer Hospital Fund, was an in- 
terested observer at the Second World Confer- 
ence on Medical Education in Chicago. Mrs. 


Preminger believes Dr. Schweitzer’s work helped 
inspire the formation of the World Medical Assn. 





Dr. J. Andre Thomas, France; and Dr. Pietro Val- 
doni, Italy. 


She leaves soon for Africa to help Dr. Schweitzer 
celebrate his 85th birthday on Jan. 14. 


Civil Defense Meeting 
Planned in November 


The 10th annual conference of the 
County Medical Societies Civil De- 
fense Organization will be Nov. 7-8 at 
Chicago. It is designed for medical 
and health personnel who are con- 
nected with disaster preparedness 
programs. 

Speakers will include Rep. Melvin 
Price (D., Ill.), a member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. The 
conference is sponsored by the AMA's 
Council on National Defense. Addi- 
tional information may be had from 
Frank W. Barton, council secretary, 
AMA, 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10. 


Correction 


Dr. Ward Darley, executive direc- 
tor, Association of American Medical 
Colleges, was incorrectly identified as 
Dr. Ward Dudley in an article on the 
Second World Congress on Medical 
Education (The AMA News, Sept. 21). 
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Scientific Briefs 


Heart: A Pittsburgh, Pa., pathologist 
reported that sudden heart failure as- 
sociated with undetected excess scar 
tissue in the heart accounts for some 
unexpected deaths of infants for 
which parents wrongly blame them- 
selves. Dr. Louis Goodman said at the 
Joint Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Clinical Pathologists 
and the College of American Patholo- 
gists that in 19 cases of sudden deaths 
of infants and children, 16, or 85%, 
were found to have endomyocardial 
fibroelastosis. He said the condition 
is not recognized in ordinary autopsies 
because it does not show up if the 
examination is even slightly delayed. 


Yellow Fever: The yellow fever vi- 
rus does not first strike the liver cells 
as previously thought but the Kupffer 
and reticulo-endothelial cells, said Dr. 
H. F. Smetana in another paper at the 
pathology meeting. The finding by 
Dr. Smetana of the Armed Forces In- 
stitute of Pathology not only makes it 
possible to diagnose yellow fever dur- 
ing the incubation period, but may 
have significant bearing on the early 
detection and behavior of other virus 
diseases. 


Elastase: The discovery of a large» 
source of elastase, an enzyme.that may 
help to control hardening of the ar- 
teries, was reported at the American 
Chemical Society meeting by Ines 
Mandl, PhD, biochemist, Columbia 
University’s College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. Dr. Mandl found that bac- 
terial elastase is produced by an or- 
ange-colored microbe, a member of 
the flavobacterium series, which has 
proved easy to grow in the laboratory. 
Heretofore, elastase had been avail- 
able only in minute quantities from 
such sources as hog and beef pancreas 
and from the glands of certain rare 
fish. 


Pregnancy: A concentrate of wheat 
germ oil given to expectant mothers 
has reduced many of the complica- 
tions of pregnancy and seemingly re- 
sulted in healthier babies, according 
to Drs. James B. Patterson and Wynne 
M. Silbernagel, Ohio State University 
College of Medicine. Speaking at a 
meeting of the North American Foun- 
dation, International College of Sur- 
geons, they said that in a study of 
1,347 women, they found 637 had 
about one-half the number of pre- 
mature babies born as compared to 
710 control patients who did not re- 
ceive the oil. 


Radiation: BUDR, a chemical sub- 
stance which fools a growing cell into 
believing it is a material the cell nor- 
mally requires in multiplying, may be- 
gin a new departure in the treatment 
of cancer by radiation. W. T. Szybal- 
ski, PhD, Ruters Institute of Micro- 
biology, reported at a meeting of the 
American Institute of Biological Sci- 
ence that the chemical makes human 
cells far more susceptible to radiation 
than they otherwise would be. Since 
cancer cells grow faster than cells of 
surrounding normal tissue, he added, 
they should take up more of the com- 
pound and make cancerous growth 
much more susceptible to radiation 
therapy. He cautioned that this was a 
preliminary report and that more 
work needs to be done. 


Arthritis Center 


An arthritis evaluation and demon- 
stration center will be established at 
the University of California School of 
Medicine at San Francisco. A three- 
year, $93,412 grant from the National 
Foundation will help establish the 
center. 
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MD Gets Big Welcome 
From Small Community 


“t's wonderful and comforting to 

know that we'll have a doctor in 
our town,” said Mrs. Louis Behrens of 
Huntley, Ill. “We're certainly going to 
patronize him.” 

These words py the mother of three 
young children. reflected the feeling 
of townspeople jn the small rural com- 
munity as they attended dedication 
ceremonies of their new $30,000 medi- 
cal center and welcomed the young 
GP for whom they built the modern 
facility. 

Band and Colors: Held under sunny 
skies in a parking area adjacent to the 
center, Huntley's turnout for the new 
physician—29-year-old Dr. Stanwood 
S. Frank—featured selections by the 
high school band, the presentation of 
colors by the local American Legion 
post, and a speech by Gov. William 
Stratton 

The governor, speaking from a 
makeshift stage atop a trailer truck, 
said 

We tend to overlook the fact that 
many people in small communities 
need medical service. .. . Building 
this fine modern medical center and 
getting a doctor to come here shows 
that people can recognize a problem 
and solve it locally.” 

Gov. Stratton praised the Seurs- 
Roebuck Foundation, the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Assn., and the local Lions 
Club for their part in bringing a doc- 
tor to Huntley 

The Sears-Roebuck’ Foundation, un- 





D tice in dep be > 

The ae Seonte. 
tion inf The AMA News 
that there four communities 
which have ‘completed building 
their modern medical centers 





NEW MEDICAL CENTER for Dr. 
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Stanwood 5S. Frank is big enough for two practitioners. Built 


at @ cost of $30,000, it is community owned. Dr. Frank may purchase it later if he desires. 


der its Plan for Community Medical 
Assistance, made an impartial eco- 
nomic survey to make certain that 
Huntley (pop. 1,300) and its sur- 
rounding farm families could support 
a doctor. 

It also advised civic leaders on fund 
raising and provided blueprints and 
specifications for the 10-room center, 
which was designed for two physi- 
cians. 

The foundation, in cooperation with 
the American Medical Association, has 
undertaken a nationwide program to 
place doctors in rural communities. 
It does this by guiding and coordi- 
nating the efforts of a community to 
attract a doctor by building a modern 
medical facility. 

Community Venture: An important 
feature of the program is that it is not 
a charity, but a business-like venture 
in which the entire community takes 
part. 

The money the citizens put up gives 
them a financial interest in the medi- 
cal building. If they are to get their 
money back, they must support the 
doctor. 

The physician, in turn, may pur- 
chase the building if he so desires. 

The Illinois Agricultural Assn. 
worked with the Illinois State Medical 
Society in helping to place a doctor in 
Huntley. The IAA has a program 
whereby it gives financial aid to medi- 
cal students or helps a candidate get 
into medical school. In return, these 
students—of whom Dr. Frank was one 
—agree to practice in rural areas. 

Civic Club Active: Dr. Frank did not 
require financial aid, but received the 
help of IAA in getting into the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Medical School. 

On the local level, the Lions Club 
spearheaded the drive to raise money 
for the center. Earle B. Johnson, pres- 
ident of the State Bank of Huntley and 
a member of the Lions Club, told The 
AMA News: 

“This marks the first time in three 
years that we've had a doctor in Hunt- 
ley. We definitely believe that we got 
the doctor because we had the build- 
ing.” 

Mayor Albert Boncosky commented: 

“I’m sure that Dr. Frank and his 
family will fit in wonderfully with our 
community. We have many plans to 
make him feel at home.” 

Happy Doctor: Dr. Frank, his wife, 
Jane, and their two-year-old daughter, 
Susan Lynn, live in a rented house just 
eight blocks from the center. He said: 

“I’m very happy to be settling in 
Huntley. A small town has a much 
friendlier atmosphere than a city and 
you really get to know your patients.” 

Dr. Frank has staff privileges at 
two hospitals—Sherman and St. Jo- 
seph’s—in Elgin, Ill., 15 miles away. 
He also will have opportunities in 
postgraduate education since Chicago 
is only 1% hours away by car on a 
new toll road. 
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GOV. WILLIAM STRATTON, with the assistance of Dr. Stanwood S. Frank, prepares to cut the 
ribbon opening the medical center built by the citizens of Huntley, Ill. Looking on (left to right) are 
James C. Worthy, president, Sears-Roebuck Foundation; Earle B. Johnson, president, State Bank of 
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Medicolegal ___ 





Old X-Ray Films May Be 


Valuable to Patient, MD 


Bs we don’t do something about get- 
ting rid of our old x-ray films, 
we're going to have them overflowing 
out of the windows.” 


This is what one physician wrote 
the American Medical Association in 
an appeal to learn how long he should 
keep x-ray films. 

According to a member of the AMA 
Law Division, there is no clear-cut an- 
swer from a legal point of view. 

Medical History: Of course, from a 
medical standpoint, x-ray films taken 
many years ago are often of value in 
tracing the medical history of a pa- 
tient and in diagnosing and treating 
his current ailment. Old x-ray films 
may also be of value in medical re- 
search projects. 

As for legal considerations, 
AMA attorney said: 


e Broken bones are often the result 
of accidents which, in turn, may lead 
to litigation. If a patient has had an 
accident and is suing for damages, the 
x-ray film of his injury may make or 
break his case. Destroying the x-ray 
film too early may result in throwing 
away the patient’s case. 

e X-ray films can be a source of 
self-protection for the doctor in the 
event that he is sued for malpractice. 
It may be the best means by which he 
can show that the broken bones did 
not mend perfectly because the na- 
ture of the break was such that 100% 
recovery could not be anticipated. _ 

The general practitioner usually is 
more concerned than the radiology 
laboratory staff about retaining x-ray 


the 


films as a defense against a possible 
malpractice action. 

However, the medicolegal expert 
said, the radiologist should have a 
professional interest for his fellow 
practitioner and retain films which 
may prove valuable later to the GP. 


Statute of Limitations: Here is the 
AMA attorney’s advice on how long 
x-ray films should be stored: 

e If the retention of x-ray film is 
not an immediate storage problem, 
keep them as long as you can. 

e From the standpoint of malprac- 
tice defense, it is necessary to keep 
them until the statute of limitation 
has elapsed—usually two or three 
years, although it may be longer in 
special cases, involving special stat- 
utes. Keep in mind that in the case of 
a minor, the statute of limitation does 
not begin until he has become of age. 
Also remember that court dockets in 
some cities are anywhere from two to 
five years behind. The case that is 
filed today may be called to trial 
in three, four, or even five years. 

The medicolegal expert concluded 
by saying that a physician should 
remember that x-ray films and med- 
ical records are his property. 


Legal Report Available 


Copies of a report on the National 
Conference on the Legal Environment 
of Medical Science held in Chicago last 
May are available at $2.50 per copy. 
Copies should be ordered from Na- 
tional Society for Medical Research, 
920 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. 

















the famous 


-hgnd-shaped’ suit 


The FIT — the COMFORT — the LOOK of professional 
excellence in your clothing. At fine stores throughout 
America from about $85 under our brand names: 


Austin Leeds. Groshire 
Grossman Clothing Company + 79 5th Ave., New York 








Medical Practice Law 


Covered in New Book 


The Law of Medical Practice, de- 
scribed by the AMA Law Division as 
one of the best books of its kind ever 
written, has just been published. 

Written by two University of Michi- 
gan law professors—Burke Shartel 
and Marcus L. Plant—the book can 
be understood by the non-lawyer and 
is sufficiently comprehensive to be of 
value to an attorney. 

The authors note that the book is 
the first of its kind to make systematic 
use of the law reviews, legal annota- 
tions, and medicolegal cases published 
by the AMA. 

The book is published by Charles C. 
Thomas, 301-327 East Lawrence Ave., 
Springfield, Ill. It may be purchased 
from the publisher at $12.50 a copy. 











DO YOU NEED 





EMERGENCY KIT-BAGS? 
To carry instrument units, acces- 
sories, etc. Top-grain cowhide 
leather (black), Walrus Grain, 
vinyl-coated lining, with zipper 
closing. Four sizes to meet your 


needs, carried under arm or 
equipped with handles (W.H.) 
No. 10 — $5.50 
No. 12 —- $7.00 


No. 12 W.H.—$ 9.00 
No. 14 W.H. — $11.00 
No. 16 W.H. — $12.00 
U.S. MEDICAL BAG CO. 
800 McCARTER HIGHWAY 








NEWARK 2, N.J. 
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NOW DICTATE WHEREVER YOU ARE! 
tometer 


INDOORS OR OUT... 
WHILE TRAVELING 
OR AT HOME 


Book-sized transistorized 
Comptometer CORONET 
has permanent 

printed circuits and 
built-in erase bar. 

Tucks into briefcase, 
car glove compartment, 
desk drawer... 

goes where you go. 
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oronet 


Microphone Control. ALL operating controls are in the full 
hand-size mike. Makes dictation as easy as talking. 


Pertect Dictation Every Time. No confusing corrections. 
Just dictate new phrasing over old—perfect dictation always! 


LIMITLESS-LIFPE DICTATION BELT 
PAYS FOR YOUR CORONET 
Uses sarne Erase-O-Matic non-slip belt as Standard Desk 
Machine. Belt can be reused thousands of times. No recur- 
ring costs as with ordinary belts, discs, cylinders—a saving 


that pays for your Coronet. Belt is easy to insert and re- 
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rporation 
to Better Business 


move. Operates on 6 small mercury batteries, available 
anywhere, or on A.C. with tiny power pack. 

Scaled down in ali but performance, here's big machine 
service and big new advancements, at your hand wherever 
you may be—complete portability! 
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___._... Doctors’ Diversions 











For the MD 

New Books: Today's “cures” for 
drug addiction are about as effective 
as old wives’ cures for warts, says Dr. 
Jan Marks, author of Doctor Purga- 
tory ( Citadel Press, $3.95 ). Dr. Marks, 
who was addicted to drugs for eight 
years, institutionalized, and given 
various “cures,” stresses need for 
medical follow-ups and advocates con- 
trol of addicts by MDs rather than 
law. .. . Surgeon at Arms (Norton, 
$3.95), written by London surgeon, 
Dr. A. W. Lipmann Kessel, under 
pseudonym of Daniel Paul, is the story 
of the MD’s own war-time escape 
through occupied Holland, with a good 
many revealing sidelights on war as 
a doctor sees it... . Of the 13,880 
new books and new editions published 
in U.S. last year, there were 532 in 
field of medicine and hygiene—up 4% 
over 1957 


Hat Headline: Crushable and easily 
packed cloth hats in jersey, hopsack- 
ing and tweeds will become a more 
significant part of men’s wardrobes 
this autumn. Popular color: Olive. 


Music Notes: A new stereophonic 
high fidelity portable phonograph with 
dual amplifier, speaker systems that 
can be separated will be available soon 
at $129.95. ... Also new: Stereo 
sound in radio-phonograph combina- 
tions and stereo portable phonographs 
at $79.95 up. . . . Hunter’s insurance 
is now available to the more than 12 
million Americans who purchase hunt- 
ing licenses each year. . . . MDs who 
travel a lot can save money by taking 
out an annual flight insurance policy 
instead of one each trip. . . . Some 
savings and loan associations are 
granting loans to homeowners for con- 
struction of bomb shelters. . . . New 
international! credit card costs nothing 
to join, may be used at variety of 
shops including music, hardware, de- 
partment, sporting goods, and drug 
stores plus hotels, restaurants... . 
One of the most advanced in design 
among all movie cameras is now on 
the market featuring continuous re- 
flex viewing and a variable shutter. 
Price: $495 up. 


For the MD’s Wife 


Fur Label: If you buy a fur coat this 
fall remember the Fur Products La- 
beling Act now requires this informa- 
tion on label and retailer’s bill: Kind 
of fur, country of origin of imported 
furs, name and address of seller, and 
where applicable whether used or 
waste fur was used. ... Soon you 
can buy “Fresh Fancy Quality” eggs, 
a new designation by U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture to identify eggs produced 
and marketed under controlled condi- 
tions... . When wives of foreign 
physicians visited Chicago recently, 
one of the things they wanted most to 
see was a supermarket—a convenience 
Americans take for granted... . 
Helpful hint: Traveling bags are 
excellent for storing out-of-season 
clothes. 


Coming Soon: A new household 
light bulb designed to be used without 
a lamp shade. .. . A laundry deter- 
gent that doesn't have to be measured. 
It comes in a plastic packet that dis- 
soives in hot water. . . . A new book, 
Ideas for Storage in Your Home, has 
just been issued ( Sunset, $1.75). . . . 
For persons who need or desire a high- 
protein diet, a Chicago firm specializ- 
ing in fine meat has developed special 
trimming techniques to increase per- 
centage of protein in each cut. 
(Brand names or names of manufacturers of new 


products ore available by writing to //ie AMA 
News.) 
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By Erwin A. Bauer 

ape along the Pacific Coast, 

where duck shooting is likely to 
be the same as in other recent years, 
the picture is bleak for waterfowlers. 
A sportsman will 
have to work hard 
for his birds this 
fall. 

A drouth, which 
dried up many 
ponds and pot- 
holes in the heart 
of the Canadian 
nesting areas, has caused the short- 
age. Seasons from the Plains States 
eastward to the Atlantic Seaboard 
have been cut from 75 days to 40. 
Further reduction may be made. The 
greatest shortage is in diving ducks 
—canvasbacks and redheads. 

Geese Numerous: One bright note, 
though. Goose populations are hold- 
ing up, the season remains at 75 days, 
and gunning should be good at regular 





Sports 
Afield 











goose concentrations along the fly- 
ways. 

There are two standard ways to 
hunt ducks in America—by playing 
the waiting game (from a blind, with 
decoys and/or calling) or by jump 
shooting. Blind hunting has always 
been the more popular, but this year 
with fewer birds, the jump shooter 
who covers new areas may have an 
advantage. 


Blind shooters should watch move- 
ments and concentrations of ducks 
before the season opens. 


Ducks Are Gregarious: Within rea- 
son, the larger the spread of decoys, 
the better. Next to food, ducks like 
company best. If two rafts of ducks, 
one large and one small, are on the 
water, ducks coming into the vicinity 
will invariably join the larger group. 


Calling will attract passing ducks— 
and sometimes lure them into easy 
range. But the calling must be a gen- 
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Bridge Doctor 
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Common Bidding Faults 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the final article in a 
four-part series on bridge written especially for 
The AMA News by Dr. John W. Fisher, current 
National Master's Open Champion, American Con- 
tract Bridge League. Dr. Fisher, a Dallas, Tex., 
gastroenterologist, is the first physician to win 
this title.) 


By Dr. John W. Fisher 


common fault in bridge is the ten- 

dency to overbid the big hand, 
and yet to underrate, under certain 
sequences, the hand with meager 
values. 


Nowhere is this paradox more com- 
monly demonstrated than in the use 
of the takeout double. 


Your right-hand opponent opens 
the bidding with one club, and you, 
vulnerable, holding S-KJ94, H-AQ62, 
D-KJ9, C-74, properly double. Your 
left-hand opponent passes and part- 
ner bids one heart. Your right-hand 
opponent bids two clubs. 


Pass the impulse: The impulse is to 
bid two hearts; yet you must pass, for 
your original bid was based on min- 
imal values (for the double) and 
partner may have been forced to re- 
spond on a blank hand, perhaps on 
a three-card suit. If your partnership 
is to compete further in this auction, 
partner must do it. 

In contrast, suppose you are dealt, 
S-J104, H-A862, D-765, C-974. The 
bidding has proceeded: East-one club, 
your partner (South)-double, West- 
pass, you (North)-one heart; East- 
two clubs, your partner-three hearts, 
West-pass. 

It is now your bid and no thought 
should be given to passing. You 
should bid four hearts and happily. 
Partner has announced that the part- 
nership should be safe at the three 
level, even though you might have a 
Yarborough. The one ace in your 
hand is sufficient justification for you 
to proceed to game. 

Sacrifice Unprofitable: Another com- 
mon fault is overindulgence in sacri- 
fice bidding. So often when oppo- 
nents reach game and you have a 
long suit of your own, there is a 
temptation to “sacrifice” in the long 
suit. We have not found it profitable 
to do so. 

When you sacrifice you give up the 
opportunity, first of all, for your op- 
ponent to misplay the dummy. True, 
his contract may be makeable. But 


you have not allowed leeway for 
human error. 

Secondly, in sacrificing, you may 
have taken what we call the “phantom 
save”—meaning that opponents were 
in a contract which you could have 
defeated by high-card power or by 
some bravura defensive maneuver. 
You have now gone minus when you 
could have gone plus. 

Sure Profit: As a corollary to this 
principle, we have found that when 
one bids game, say four spades, offen- 
sively, and opponents sacrifice at five 
clubs, one should rarely proceed to 
the hazardous five-spade level. Take 
the sure profit of the penalty double. 

Again, I want to warn against los- 
ing your temper when partner, or 
yourself, errs. Nothing is gained by 
a yitriolic outburst. 

At the same time, I realize, with 
tongue-in-cheek, that bridge can be a 
frustrating game and, as a gastro- 
enterologist, I cannot in all faithful- 
ness recommend serious bridge to my 
ulcer patients. 

Above all, do not force a hand be- 
yond its limits when you are behind. 
Do noi interject overcalls on suits of 
poor texture (e.g., K7643) just be- 
cause you “have not been heard 
from” for several consecutive deals. 

Be patient. That slam bid may 
come with the next shuffle. 











The San Diego Academy of General Practice 
Invites All Doctors of Medicine 
To Attend It's Annual 


SCIENTIFIC 
SYMPOSIUM 


at the 
HOTEL RIVIERA 
LAS VEGAS 


NEVADA 
November 12, 13 & 14, 1959 
SPEAKERS: Charlies W. Mayo, M.D. 
William Paul Thompson, M.D. 
James E. M. Thomson, M.D. 
Robert Ryan, M.D. 
REGISTRATION AND COCKTAILS 
Hotel Riviera, 6:30 P.M., Nov. 12, 1959 
BANQUET 
Hotel Riviera, 8:00 P.M., Nov. 12, 1959 
SCIENTIFIC SESSIONS 
Hote! Riviera, 10:30 A.M. until 1:30 P.M. 
Friday, Nov. 13 and Saturday, Nov. 14 
Brunches Will Be Served at the Sessions 
Early Reservation of Your Hotel Room and 
Advanced Registration is Requested, Contact: 
HAROLD PETERSON, M.D. 
5950 EL CAJON BLVD. 
SAN DIEGO 15, CALIFORNIA 











(ibid \\atertowlers in for Poor Season 


uine imitation; poor calling will drive 
ducks away. Records are available 
now to assist those who want to learn 
to be a good duck caller. 


A retrieving dog is valuable in any 
small game hunting, but in none is it 
more valuable than in waterfowling. 
A wild duck can carry plenty of lead 
and many of them are hit, only to fall 
crippled far out of range. Even an 
average retriever will save most of 
these cripples, and that’s doubly im- 
portant this season when ducks will 
be in short supply. 


Warm Clothing: Duck hunting isn’t 
the shiver and shudder session it was 
a generation ago. Clothing is now 
available to keep a shooter warm in 
any kind of weather. For very low 
temperatures, start with a suit of insu- 
lated underwear, next woolen trousers 
and shirt, and finally an insulated, 
water-proofed jacket or parka with a 
hood. A turtle-necked sweater or a 
turtle collar is fine on especially raw 
days. So is a pair of insulated hip- 
boots or waders, depending on the sit- 
uation. And a handwarmer is worth 
its weight in gold. 

Jump shooting makes for exciting 
hunting. The hunter camouflages a 
boat or canoe to resemble a pile of 
flotsam or driftwood and then drifts 
downstream, always trying to get 
within range of resting ducks. The 
hunters shoot when the ducks flush. 

The later the season, the better the 
jump hunting. But it should never be 
done without. a life preserver and a 
supply of waterproofed matches. A 
sudden dunking in icy water is always 
a possibility. 
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In the States ____ 





Swindler Uses 
Hospital Bed 


Medical personnel have been 
alerted to watch for a man who has 
used hospitals as a base for swindling 
local merchants. 

He is Kenneth Franklin Miles, 35, po- 
lice at Moline, Ill., said. Miles gained 
admission to a hospital there in Au- 
gust, claiming to have fallen from a 
horse. 

From his bed he ordered several 
pieces of merchancise by telephone 
and paid for them with worthless 
checks. He checked out of the hospital 
the next day, after showing health in- 
surance cards to pay his bill. : 

Moline police said Miles used physi- 
cians and hospitals to ‘gain treatment 
with narcotics.” 

He is white, stands about 5 feet, 5 
inches, weighs 110 pounds, has light 
brown hair and gray eyes. He has sev- 
eral tattoos on his chest and arms and 
is described as “very nervous.” 





A COMMEMORATIVE ARCH at the headquar- 
ters of the State Medical Society of Wisconsin in 


Madison honors Dr. William D. Stovall, long-time 
director of the State Laboratory of Hygiene. Dr. 
Stovall, who is shown at the arch, just retired 
after 44 years as a physician, medical scientist, 
and adminisirator. He has been a delegate from 
the Wisconsin society to the American Medical 
Association since 1944 





Stating 


Press Relations: Ohio State Medical 
Assn. is sponsoring 11 district confer- 
ences this fall, inviting press, radio 
and television people to meet with 
MDs to exchange ideas on medical- 
health news. Conferences were sug- 
gested by OSMA President Dr. Frank 
H. Mayfield in inaugural address. 


Honors, Birthdays: Dr. Clyde Moore, 
74, Omaha, was honored as Nebraska's 
oldest practicing 
pediatrician at | 
dinner sponsored ~ 
by Nebraska Pe- 
diatric Society. > 
... Dr. Charles S. & 
F. Lincoln, physi- 
cian for Bowdoin 
College, Mere 
Point, Me., was 
feted on his 90th 





birthday by Psi 
Upsilon §frater- 
nity. . . . Leaven- Dr. Moore 


worth County, Kan., Medical Society 
paid tribute at dinner to Dr. G. Ralph 
Combs, who has practiced medicine 
57 years, and to Dr. D. R. Sterett, an 
MD 52 years. .. . Dr. Arnold Ander- 
son Shawkey selected his 89th birth- 
day—and the beginning of his 60th 
year of practice—to retire. He was 
first recognized pediatrician to prac- 
tice at Charleston, W. Va. 


Eye Screening: For third year, Medi- 
cal Society of New Jersey joined other 


It Briefly 


groups in sponsoring a week's Eye 
Health Screening Program. All people 
over 35 not already receiving opthal- 
mological care were invited to take 
free tests. 


Medical Scholarship: General Daniel 
Morgan Post No. 548, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Morgantown, W. Va., 
has established a $400 annual medical 
scholarship to be given a freshman 
from Monongalia County attending 


West Virginia University Medical 
School. 
Assistants Organize: New York 


State Medical Assistants’ Assn. was 
created at meeting at headquarters of 
Medical Society of the State of New 
York. Mrs. Dorothy Ross of Long 
Beach is president. 


Aging Conference: Medical, finan- 
cial, and social aspects of care for the 
aging were discussed in a conference 
on aging sponsored by Illinois State 
Medical Society under direction of its 
Committee on Aging. 


Physician of Year: Dr. Sam Brown, 
Hilo, was honored as Territorial Phy- 
sician of the Year at annual conven- 
tion of Hawaii Medical Assn. 


Plaques to Papers: West Virginia 
State Medical Assn. awarded plaques 
to Charleston Daily Mail and Fairmont 
West Virginian for community serv- 
ice. 
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1. Tailored by SARTOR Maunufacturers of Britain's finest high-class 
rainweat 
2. IMPECCABLY CUT in super quality All-Wool wabardine, rainproof : 
traditionally London shrunk. 
3. Fully lined. Strenethened pockets. ROOMY RAGLAN SHOULDERS. 
4. Your coat comes from Sartor in Envland--AS NEAR AS YOUR LOCAL 
POSTBOX! 
SIZES—Chests 32” to 46” Heights 5’0” to 6'5” 
Send your chest measure, heixht, weight: choice of MID-FAWN, 
GREY, NAVY, DARK GREEN; belted or unbelted style with per- 
sonal cheque or money — for $25.00 ONLY. (Postman collects 
$4.95 import duty.) Post Fr 
MONEY BAC ‘K IF NOT DELIGHTED 
bs T Post your ordet dincet to —o 
PLEASE NO E »> in’) Enuland — Miuil Se ha 
ounce) or to our U.S, representatives, tl Sambi Pn Mery 
P.O Bo 213 (Dept M), Minneanj« lis 10, ‘inaesotn, whe SARTOR HOUSE (Dept. M) 
will forw wd your order to Enyland, handle inquiries bese 
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Manchester 8, England 








Society Presidents Report 
Prestige Up, Income Down 


hysicians who serve as president 

of a state medical scciety sacrifice 
as much as 40% of their income dur- 
ing their year in office. 

However, the physicians agree 
unanimously that the honor of hold- 
ing the presidency is such that their 
financial loss is of no major concern. 

The AMA News made a survey to 
determine the financial sacrifice physi- 
cians make in the interest of promot- 
ing better health for the public 
through service as a society president. 

The survey showed: 

e Nearly all physicians have a de- 
crease in income during their presi- 
dency. 

e Decreased incomes are noted by 
some during terms as president-elect 
and in the months following the year 
in office. 

e Financial sacrifices of physicians 
with solo practices are greater than 
those of physicians in a partnership or 
group practice. 

e Amount of time devoted to so- 
ciety affairs varies from a few days a 
month to (in at least one instance ) 
nearly 50% of the physician’s working 
time. 

Expense Funds: Many presidents 
pay some of the expenses (travel, 
lodging, telephone, extra secretarial 
help) coincidental with the position 
although most societies have presiden- 
tial expense funds. 

Estimates of income lost ranged 
from “none” (this physician is in a 
group practice) to 40% of normal 
gross. 

A past president of a Midwestern 
state society said he believed it would 
take him “at least three years to ‘re- 
build my practice, if one takes into 
consideration the normal increase I 
might have expected in the year of 
my presidency.” 


Gain in Prestige: However, a physi- 
cian from the Northeast reported that 
although his income fell off apprecia- 
tively in the last six months of his 
presidency, that amount was quickly 
recovered by an “exceptionally busy” 


five months following completion of 
his term. 

And in the Southwest, a past presi- 
dent reported his income jumped 27% 
above its old normal in the year after 
his time in office. 

“The prestige gained, and the con- 
tacts made during my term could be 
responsible for the phenomenal rise 
in income,” he said. 


Intangible Loss: Another physician 
said that “The intangible loss of in- 
come from absence from practice is a 
very real one. . . . It is a very impor- 
tant factor to a man in private practice 
alone as I am... . It is of lesser im- 
portance to a man in a teaching insti- 
tution or in a clinic where he has 
others to cover for him.” 

An executive director of one society 
pointed out that while the society of- 
fers its president an open end appro- 
priation covering expenses, it ‘never 
covers what the men actually get in- 
volved with in respect to functions in 
the state society's top level.” 

The executive secretary of a west- 
ern state society said its presidents 
would not use the $500 budgeted for 
their expenses until recently. The 
budget has now been upped to $3,000 
and “they use it.” 


Unpleasant Surprise: One past presi- 
dent said his term gave him “an un- 
pleasant surprise” at income tax time. 
Previously, he had had $1,000 to 
$2,000 of deductible expense for at- 
tendance at medical meetings and 
post-graduate conferences. 

“During my presidency,” he said, 
“the medical society paid all my travel 
expenses and as a consequence, I did 
not have this deduction on my income 
tax.” 

One past president emphasized that 
while a president may lose money and 

. suffers considerable physical 
and mental stress as well as loss of 
companionship of family and friends 

. (he is) well compensated by 
many rewarding experiences, many 
new friends and much personal satis- 
faction over serving his profession.” 























Hydropneumatic Suspension—almost 
Citroen’s new self-leveling suspension system consist- 
ently keeps you at the most comfortable riding level 


wm Cltroén 


for the knowing doctor ?* 


Because Only Citroén Gives You... 


“therapeutic”, 





Economy Plus Compact 5-6 Passenger Luxury—for 
the doctor who makes constant calls, Citroen’s 34 mile 
per gallon economy is the ideal prescription. 


Avant Garde Styling—like your own office, the exterior 
and interior is designed for the Knowing Doctor.* 


Highest Trade-In on all cars. Call for a test drive, today. 
CITROEN MIDWEST DISTRIBUTORS 


1640 West Ogden Avenue at 
Chicago, Illinois 


Monroe 
TAylor 9-2727 
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___. Practice Management 





Questions 
& 
Answers 





( —What steps can a physician take 
to collect a high percentage of 

the fees he earns? 

Ww. W., MD 

California 
a explain your fees to the 
patient. He is entitled to know 
what to expect and what the approxi- 
mate cost will be. Make certain the 
patient understands the charges and 
appreciates he is getting professional 
service commensurate with the fee. 

When you send the bill, be sure the 
charges are jtemized. MDs who send 
out statements merely saying “for 
professional services,” would be an- 
noyed if they received a bill from a 
medical supply house which said only 
“for supplies shipped.” 

Second, make it convenient for pa- 
tients to pay at the time of treatment. 
Most people: are prepared to pay for 
routine office visits but often leave 
the office without paying because no 
one gave theyn an opportunity to do so. 

Third, send bills punctually and 
regularly; fellow up conscientiously 
on uncollected bills. A doctor who 
sends bills erratically must expect his 
patients to treat their payment re- 
sponsibilities similarly. 

Some physicians use this collection 
timetable: 

First month: Send statement. Sec- 
ond month: Send statement. Third 
month: Send a reminder note. Fourth 
month: Send a letter. Fifth month: 
Write the patient notifying him that 
since he has ignored all communica- 
tions, the account is being turned 
over to a collection agency. 

( —Six times over a relatively short 

period I have been the victim of 
attacks, of course, entirely unpro- 
voked, by hoodlum:, intoxicated per- 
sons, and mental patients. Most of 
these attacks occurred during late eve- 
ning or night visits, but some even in 
broad daylight, 

Such bystanders as are found are 


usually much tyo eager not to miss the 
fun, and therefore, cannot be induced 
to go for the police. I am 59, have had 
several operations and, therefore, am 
not any match for a young hoodlum. 

Is there any inexpensive device 
which could by installed on the floor 
of the car just for such an emergency? 

W.N., MD 

Massachusetts 
eee concerning alarm 
fX systems which can be installed 
in automobiles and activated by the 
driver in the event of attack by hood- 
lums or holdup men, reveals the fol- 
lowing 

The Gregory Sales Co., 316 Marion 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio, manufac- 
tures such a device. It is called Police 
Auto Alarm and the retail price is 
under $15 plus installation. 

It would appear that local police 
should determine whether a siren, 
bell, or horn attachment should be 
used and advise which one would be 
most effective 


Contest Announced 


An essay contest open to under- 
graduate medical students throughout 
the world will be conducted by the 
American College of Chest Physicians. 
Prizes of $500, $300, and $200 will be 
awarded. Application and further de- 
tails are available from American Col- 
lege of Chest Physicians, 112 East 
Chestnut Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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DR. LOGAN'S AIDE, Mrs. Mary Jenkins, 
mechanism, which is connected to bookkeeping machine. Tape is sent to 
processing center where monthly statements and analyses are prepared. 


points to tape-punching 
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LEDGER CARD and three-copy fee slip are the only records kept in 
Dr. Logan’s office. Punched tape at bottom is made automatically as figures 
are posted on bookkeeping machine. 


Automation Enters MD’s Office 


a of my bookkeeping sys- 
tem has improved collections 
and rejieved the office staff of pre- 
paring, handling, and mailing monthly 
statements. 

“The expense of the system has 
been reasonable and well worth the 
detailed business analyses I receive of 
my monthly records.” 

This report comes from Dr. Lloyd 
Q. Logan, Bakersfield, Calif., who 
abandoned a pen-and-ink system a 
year ago and installed an office pro- 
cedure befitting the age of automa- 
tion. 

Data on Tape: The setup consists of 
a desk model bookkeeping machine 
which is linked to a tape-punching 
machine. When data is entered on a 
conventional keyboard, the bookkeep- 
ing machine transmits signals to the 
tape machine which punches out a 
code on a strip of paper. 

The coded tape is mailed to a local 
automatic records processing center 
where itemized patients’ statements 
are prepared and detailed business 
analyses are computed. 

As in many offices, Dr. Logan’s sys- 
tem begins with a three-copy fee slip 
which is made out for each patient. 
The charges are entered opposite the 
description of services. 

Little Bookwork: The original copy 
of the fee slip becomes the posting 
memo; second copy goes to the pa- 
tient; and the third becomes a file 
copy. 

At the end of each day, the secre- 
tary assembles the fee slips and with 
the bookkeeping machine records the 
transactions on the patients’ account 
cards. This is the only bookwork she 
does and it generally takes about an 
hour. 

As she records the charges and pay- 
ments, the tape machine punches out 
the following information: 

e Reference number of the charge. 

e Amount of the charge or credit. 

e Patient's identification number. 


Monthly Records: Each week the 
tape is sent to the processing center 
where the information in the tape is 
converted to punched cards, familiar 
clerical aids in many fields. 

The punched cards are then used 
to produce the following monthly 
records: 

e Complete itemized statements for 
all active accounts with charges ex- 
plained in full. The center mails them 
to patients. 
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ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE listing is furnished monthly by processing center. 


Past-due balances 


are auipmatically posted in appropriate columns at right to make it easy for physician's aide to 


take whatever action is necessary. 


e A 30, 60, and 90-day age analysis 
of accounts receivable. 

e A listing of cash receipts, broken 
down by days. 

e A list.ig of professional services 
rendered and total charges of each 
service. 


Analysis Valuable: According to Dr. 
Logan, the analysis of accounts re- 
ceivable prevents a large past-due 
amount from building up because this 
can be checked every month. 


He also obtains important informa- 
tion about his practice from the analy- 
sis of professional services rendered. 

The new system has eliminated the 
need for a part-time bookkeeper in 
Dr. Logan’s office and allows the staff 
to devote more time to patients. 

Cost of Statements: Some 400 state- 
ments are being mailed monthly for 
Dr. Logan at about 10c per statement. 

Dr. Logan figures that the savings 
on bookkeeping forms alone helps pay 
for the major portion of this cost. 





STORE-AWAY TABLE 





Now you 


you need 


at Ys off 





A remarkable handy utility table. 20°x24"x32”. 
Chrome hardware, heavy gauge metal, white duro- 
baked enamel finish, Lucite wheels, plus double 
electric outlet. 


appliances, 


| electric connections you are 
always looking for. A must 
in every home, a great help 
in the office, and best of all 


REGULAR PRICE $29.95 


Now $19.95 


Shipped Express, Charges Collect 


John Surrey Ltd.11 west 32nd St., Dept. AMA-8, New York 1, N.Y. 


can have that handy table to store small 
to roll where 
it and with the 


the list price. 

















Diagnosing Investments 





hile stock prices at the sum- 

mer’s peak were at an histori- 
cally high level, bond quotations 
have been down. 

Bond prices are at the lowest 
level in 26 years, and the current 
yield to investors on high grade 
bonds, such as U.S. government is- 
sues, is the highest since 1933. 

Partly Artificial: Right now the 
greatest pressure is in the short- 
term money market. This is in part 
artificial, resulting from the refusal 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to go along with the Eisen- 
hower Administration and raise the 
legal ceiling of interest rates on 
long-term government bonds above 
4% %. 

The current impasse is a result of 
divided responsibility in the federal 
government, with the executive 
branch under Republican control 
and the “Congress Democratic. It 
should be stated, however, that the 
division on this technical fiscal is- 
sue is not strictly along party lines. 

Deadlock: In the open market, 
the rate of interest which investors 
expect on new government issues 
must be in harmony with the cur- 
rent decline in market quotations 
of old outstanding issues. Nor- 
mally, the money experts in the 
U.S. Treasury, in setting up new is- 
sues, confer with bond dealers and 
act in conformity with discernible 
market trends. 

But at present it is illegal be- 
cause of an outmoded law, setting 
the top interest rate on government 
bonds at 444%, to pay more at a 
time when the market demands 
more. 

The result is a deadlock. 

But since the debt needs to be 
handled, the Treasury is forced by 





Bond Prices Lowest 


Since ‘33; Yield Up 


By Merryle S. Rukeyser 





the impasse to get needed funds 
through short-term bills and notes. 
Recently the yield on Treasury 91- 
day bills advanced to 3.89%, the 
highest level since 1933. Similar 
bills yielded 2.46% a year ago; 
0.70% in 1954; and as low as 0.40% 
in 1946. 

Rates Move Up: In thus being 
forced to concentrate on short-term 
financing, the Treasury is compet- 
ing for funds with business com- 
panies and with consumer credit. 

The result is that interest rates 
on commercial credit and all types 
of borrowing by businessmen and 
their customers has been moving 
upward. One result is to narrow 
the gap in rates between short-term 
and long-term borrowing. 

Apart from the national effects of 
these developments, the fact that 
bonds are on the bargain counter 
is of interest to those who need a 
higher return on their investments. 

No Inflation Hedge: At present, 
good bonds are providing a sub- 
stantially higher return than prime 
stocks. (Of course, bonds, unlike 
stocks, don’t share in future eco- 
nomic growth). In addition, the 
factors which have been depressing 
bond prices may have reached their 
maximum, and some recovery in 
bond prices may be ahead. 

Since the risk of further decline 
in bond prices’ is abating, bonds 
should be considered for balanced 
investment funds. 

The chief long-term drawback 
for bonds is that they constitute no 
inflation hedge. 

(Mr. Rukeyser will be pleased to receive 
inquiries from physicians concerning their fi- 
nancial problems. Letters, with self-addressed, 
stamped envelopes, should be sent in care of 
The AMA News, 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 
10, 11.) 








Michigan Physicians To Pay Annual Fee 


Michigan physicians, beginning in 
1960, will be required to register an- 
nually and pay a $5 fee under a law 
passed by the Michigan Legislature. 

The law also stipulates that gradu- 
ates of, foreign medical schools which 
are approved by the state board of 
registration in medicine may be 
granted a one-year license to practice 
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WITH INSURED SAFETY 


¢ Withdrawals paid on demand since 
charter granted in 1937. 

¢ Accounts are legal investments for 
trust funds and exempt from per- 
sonal property tax in California. 

e Funds placed by the 10th of any 
month earn from the Ist of that 
month. Postage pre-paid both ways. 

Accounts insured to $10,000 


Fipensry Fedeeel 


SAVINGS £ OAM ABBOCIATION 
225 E. BROADWAY + GLENDALE 5, CALIF. 








Rate per onnum, 
payable 
December 31, 1959 





F. A. WRIGHT, Vice-president/Dept.D | 
Please send information about your association. 
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if the graduate has declared his inten- 
tion to become a citizen and if he has 
completed a one-year rotating intern- 
ship in Michigan. 


GROWTH 
INDUSTRY 
SHARES, Inc. 


—a common stock investment 
company—investing in 

stocks selected for possible 
long-term growth. 

Priced at Asset Value per share plus 3% on 


investments under $2,000, and down to 1% 
on investments of $25,000 or more. 


Ask for a free prospectus 
describing the Fund—reviewing its 
objectives, its record, its invest- 
ments, and offering its shares. 








Growth Industry Shares, Inc. 
6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


Without obligation please send me a copy 
of the Prospectus describing your Fund. 


Name. 
Address. 
City 
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-Zone___State___ 

















Business Briefs 





Auto Prices: Retail sales price of 
the new American economy cars, 
which will appear in showrooms this 
month, will not be the $2,000 you may 
have expected, but nearer $2,500, re- 
ports Wall Street Journal. 


Tax Checkup: Treasury agents have 
found taxpayers failed to report some 
$4.5 billion of dividends and interest 
received in 1956. Internal Revenue 
Service will feed findings to House 
Ways and Means Committee, which 
plans a major assault on the problem 
at hearings next month on revising 
income tax laws. Interest-paying in- 
stitutions now report interest pay- 
ments to IRS of only $600 or more a 
year to a single taxpayer. 


Tax Bite: Americans paid $98.3 bil- 
lion in taxes to federal, state and local 
governments last year, the Commerce 
Department reported. This amounted 
to $567.63 for every man, woman and 
child in the nation. Of this sum fed- 
eral government collected $392.51. 
But over-all total was $300 million be- 
low previous year. 


Stock Guide: A basic guide for com- 
mon stock investment, Dividends Over 
the Years, is available free from New 
York Stock Exchange, Dept. G-49, 
P.O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. 
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Auto Production 


Here’s « comparison as of Sept. 4 of produc 
tion by U.S, auto manufacturers, as reported by 
the Wall Street Journal: 


1959 1958 

Studebaker 106,757 21,630 
Rambler 273,826 119,058 
Oldsmobile 282,604 205,755 
Pontiac 304,301 138,791 
Buick 166,637 145,852 
Plymouth 313,262 257,632 
Imperial 12,839 8,448 
Dodge 111,132 69,010 
Chrysler 51,097 35,70) 
DeSoto 34,640 22,952 
Chevrolet 1,131,154 895,579 
Ford 1,091,549 659,158 
Mercury 109,020 86,640 
Cadillac 107,978 90,056 
Edsel 27,553 8,765 
Lincoln 19,079 17,512 

Totals 4,143,428 2,784,262 








For instance... 


bonds? 


available? 


perhaps we can help. 


program looks like to us. 





What every investor should 
know about his investments... 


This isn’t all you should know by any means. But we 
find that any number of people have trouble even with 
these fundamental questions about their investments. 


e Can you list the stocks you own... the number of 
shares... the prices you paid? And how about 


e Do you know what your investments are worth 
today . . . what dividends they pay . . . whether they 
return you 3%, 5%, 7%, or what? 


e Would you say your program is speculative, con- 
servative, or a mixture of both? Should it be? 

e Is your investment objective capital appreciation, 
liberal dividends, or protection of capital? 

e Are you sure the securities you own really suit 
that objective... are the best that are currently 


e Have you checked during the past six months on the 
performance of these companies— their recent finan- 
cial record, their prospects for the future? 

e Have you given any thought to the question of 
whether bonds— particularly tax-exempt municipals 
—should have a place in your investment program? 
If you’re not sure of the answers—and want to be— 


Our Research Department will be glad to review 
your present investments, mail you an orderly, objec- 
tive, and easy-to-read analysis of just what your 


There’s no charge for this service, no obligation. 
If you think it might help, simply write to— 


Joseph C. Quinn, Department AMA-120 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-1212 
Offices in 112 Cities 
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The moto; cars represented here will soon introduce a new era of 


elegance tithe world’s highways. 

They are the Cadillac cars of 1960—and, from every standpoint, they 
represent thre Cadillac tradition in its finest hour. 

In appearance, they are regal and majestic as never before—a brilliant 
symphony @f line and contour from the sparkling new front grille to the 
graceful Aifw of the rear fenders. 

In interior decor, they are truly magnificent—featuring luxurious new 
fabrics argf leathers—new convenience and excellence of appointments. 
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THE COUPE DE VILLE 














THE FLEETWOOD SIXTY SPECIAL 


a New Era of Elegance! 


And in the way they drive and handle, they are perfection on wheels. 
There is a greatly refined engine and transmission that provide even 
finer performance . . . a ride of unbelievable smoothness and quiet . . . 
and notable advancements in power steering and braking. 

These new Cadillac virtues have been interpreted in thirteen distinctive 
body styles. Every doctor owes himself an hour at the wheel. 


The 1960 Cadillac is waiting for you now at your authorized Cadillac 
dealer’s—and your dealer himself is waiting to introduce you to this 
magnificent new Standard of the World! 





THE SIXTY-TWO COUPE 


: See and Drive the 1960 Standard of the World 


Aver 


VISIT YOUR LOCAL AUTHORIZED CADILLAC DEALER 


Presenting the Magnificent Nineteen-Sixty 
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